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LIFE AND DEATH. 


To the natural philosopher who confines his research to 
the plane of nature, and obtains thence the whole of his 
data, the question of life presents insuperable difficulties. 
Investigation conducted on this plane only, inevitably leads 


to a theory of evolution which finds the origin of life in its, 


lowest and earliest manifestation; and assumes it as de- 
veloping, step by step, through all the degrees of plant and 
animal, until, finally, vaulting over an inexplicable hiatus, 
called the missing link, it reaches its culmination in man. 
There, however, it seems to end; for the observer sees also 
a perpetual sequence of death —that is, the cessation of the 
special life of the individual. But this fact, if the student 
considers the conditions with care, should indicate that life 
is not a mere material phenomenon, but a something in- 
terior and superior to matter; by which, in fact, matter is 
actually controlled and regulated as to quality, form, and 
use ; so that when its connection ceases, the matter reverts 
to other material conditions; while the life that has gov- 
erned it hitherto, vanishes as if it were a nonentity, a vir- 
tual nothing. How has it disappeared? What has become 
of it? It was all important while the connection was main- 
tained, for the body then resisted the chemical forces of 
nature; but no sooner is it gone than they resume their 
influence and the body decomposes. 
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In its decomposition, however, the chemist can trace 
every transmutation, can measure and weigh results, and 
prove that all that it had at the moment when life ceased 
had been continued without loss of an atom into new forms 
of mere unliving matter. But the all-important element, 
called life, has escaped his analysis completely ; it is, there- 
fore, relegated to the position of a force or a mere quality of 
that which it had vivified. It does not, however, come un- 
der the category of any natural force with which we are ac- 
quainted ; for we can deal with these nowadays in a won- 
derfully practical manner. They are harnessed for our use 
and subject to mechanical contrivance; but the force called 
life escapes us altogether. We may observe its beginnings 
and its course in nature; but we cannot originate it by any 
machine, nor restore it when lost. It works under natural 
rules in the seed or germ, and within those rules it can be 
cultivated and utilized — but that is all. We can take a 
seed and by putting it in the ground and exposing it to 
heat and moisture, it will develop life, grow into a plant, 
and reproduce its own kind; but only if its internal form is 
receptive of life: a condition, imperceptible to the natural 
eye or chemical test, may make it receptive of or insensible 
to the action of life. 

That there is such a thing as life, such a condition as liv- 
ing, we know from experience; we also know we shall surely 
die ; but we strive to postpone this latter contingency as 
long as possible. There has always been with man a desire 
to continue to live; and the problem as to the means by 
which life may be prolonged was a principal study of past 
ages. In the present day, this desire seems greatly on the 
increase ; and the growing army of Sanitarians vastly out- 
numbers the Rosicrucians and Alchemists of old. Life is 
really less worth living in consequence; and many sane 
people have come to think that it is better to live without © 
dreading, too much, the myriad dangers they are warned 
against, which are- mainly alarming because they have been 
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proclaimed, but are no more dangerous than they were pre- 
viously ; and we may “die a thousand deaths in fearing 
one.” Nevertheless, natural life can only be maintained for 
a period more or less brief ; the end, called death, being in 
every case inevitable. 

These two terms—life and death— include between 
them the sum total of all natural existence, from the ephem- 
era to the elephant; from the child that breathed but once 
to the mistaken ordinary idea of antediluvian longevity. 
The birth into existence of each individual occurred without 
anticipation on his part; but he expects death, being con- 
vinced of its certainty, but not of its date, by his experience 
in regard to others. It is far from a pleasant prospect if he 
sees in it the absolute termination of his existence, or even 
if he nourishes hopes of a reincarnation after an indefinite 
period in a final general resurrection, or in some other body 
than his own, as with the Buddhists, in which case he would 
lose his identity altogether and become some one else. 

The real question to be solved is, What is life; where 
does it begin; does it ever cease? To this, the answer of 
the Word is clear, direct, and practical. There is one only 
life —the Lord, the only living Jehovah. His love is the 
very esse of life, and nothing lives but love. This love in- 
flows into all the universe, natural and spiritual, for these 
constitute the Grand Man which lives from Him as an indi- 
dividual man does from the soul within him. Life, there- 
fore, begins from God. The third section of the above 
question is decided by the first; for, being from the divine, 
and, therefore, infinite and eternal, it can never cease; but 
only appears to do so in relation to natural things, which 
are subject to incessant change, and die to continue natural 
existence in other forms. 

The fixed bonds of space establish an insuperable impedi- 
ment to perpetual life on earth, unless births should cease 
as soon as the population reached its maximum ; everlasting 
life under any natural conditions is, therefore, excluded ; for 
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life could not be everlasting to the race, whatever it may be 
to the individual. Even if there were no future existence, 
perpetual life on the natural plane would be better effected 
by a continuous renewal of the world’s inhabitants than by 
a fixed redundance that could never change, for the sum total 
of existence would be greater; as is, indeed, the case with 
brutes which have no resurrection, but are perpetuated in 
their species by successive births and deaths during all 
time. 

Life then, on earth, can only be made perpetual by the 
recurrence of death; but such perpetuity cannot be called 
eternal. We see its beginnings with the lowest forms of 
matter in their special affinities, combinations, and forms, 
and in their various uses; continued through higher degrees 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms up to man as to his 
animal body, where it seems to have reached its climax. 
Here, however, the question may be asked whether this cli- 
max is the highest possible point, as it may appear to the 
scientist who looks no further than this natural life. 

We have said that there is only one life —the Lord Jesus 
Christ — whose infinite love is the very esse of life; for love 
is the only thing that lives in all creation, and, by infinite 
wisdom, fructifies in infinite uses. From the Lord, as the 
Sun of heaven, life emanates to all the universe, as the rays 
of the natural sun do to the earths that rotate about it. 
The solar rays appear to be the source of natural life, but 
they are only the medium by which the divine life modifies 
itself to all degrees of nature, and are but the means by 
which the necessary reaction can be produced, so that life 
may be received and ultimated in the degree of reception, 
which, in natural things, is the natural degree. Life, though 
in its origin divine, is modified, in its descent into nature, in 
an infinite series of discrete degrees between its source and 
its ultimation, for it would be impossible otherwise to oper- 
ate constructively. Immediate action from the divine could 
only be destruction. These degrees are, therefore, discrete, 
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not continuous. They are, however, a series of discretely 
separate planes of continuous action. By no other means 
could the end be reached ; for the divine, being infinite, all 
continuity thereof must also be infinite; for there are no 
degrees in the infinite, the circumference being as divine as 
the centre— not decreasing as the light of a lamp or the 
heat of a fire according to distance. 

There are states of life corresponding to all this series of 
discrete degrees ; and it must be evident that they are not 
entirely included between matter in its lowest form and the 
climax of nature— man; but extend beyond and above his 
natural frame and the animal life that sustains it. Between 
man and the lower animals there is a discrete degree, such 
as we have mentioned, which no missing link or concatena- 
tion of links could span. No continuity is possible, nor 
could be, even if the evolution of life were truly traced to 
‘protoplasm ; for, if that were the centre, life must weaken 
towards the circumference, which would, therefore, be the 
inferior, not the climax; for the lower forms of life could 
not develop higher forms than they themselves possess ; 
higher forms must be produced from a higher degree of life. 

We can obtain some idea of the superior degrees by ex- 
amining the mental states of man and brutes and observing 
those differences by which we can discriminate between 
them. Brutes possess certain mental powers which to some 
observers seem to border on, or even overlap the human 
intellect ; so that if the real distinction between them is 
not perceived, it may be assumed that there is a continuity, 
which merely places man in a higher order of intellectual 
powers, which had developed by evolution; the difference 
being of quality but not of kind. But this is very far from 
being the case, for a careful comparison will demonstrate 
that the difference between them is absolute in its nature, 
impossible of any coincidence. 

Take, for example, any animal, and we find that it is born 
into all the loves and sciences of its life, which develop to 
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maturity at the same time with the body; needing no tui- 
tion to educe and perfect them, for they are spontaneous at 
the behest of the affections of the animal to meet its special 
needs. This characteristic is called instinct, and is in exact. 
correspondence with the animal as to its special form, and 
as to every fibre throughout its body. The consequence is 
that its action is, in its degree, complete and perfect; and 
utterly inimitable by any other species or even by man. 
The entire animal is, indeed, the very form of its own 
special life for its own special uses. Within this range it 
is perfect; but it never rises above the natural degree, and 
the operation of its natural senses, to which it is absolutely 
confined. It can never acquire the tastes and inclinations. 
of another species, or serve its special uses; and has not 
the least desire to do so. It has, no doubt, a certain degree 
of adaptation to environments so long and so far as they 
are adaptable, but failing that, it succumbs. Thus a tiger 
may solace itself with any kind of prey it can get, though 
it may, perhaps, prefer a human being; but in default of 
either it could not turn to grass or grain, and would starve. 

With man the contrast is absolute. He is born into com- 
plete ignorance of all things, but with capacities for every- 
thing. While the new-born pup or kitten finds at once its 
mother’s teat and takes its food, the human infant cannot 
even take nourishment from its mother’s breast without 
assistance at first. It has to be taught to eat, to drink, to 
walk, and to play, even to use its eyes, its ears, and its 
hands; but as it grows to maturity, it can acquire even 
more than can be taught it, and surpass its teachers; for it 
can originate and invent, and promote the progress of civili- 
zation to benefit mankind. But the brute, notwithstanding 
its initial perfection, never does better than its progenitors 
in past ages; thus the bee has not improved on its honey, 
nor on the geometry of its honeycomb, since the world be- 
gan; nor have the birds made better nests. In fact no 
animal has changed its instincts or its mode of carrying 
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them out. It could not improve upon them, for they are 
absolutely perfect in every case, seeing they are the work of 
God. 

Man is, therefore, evidently on a different mental plane. 
He has a similar sensuous, natural mind, connecting him 
externally with the life of his senses only, that animals 
possess, but with a difference, for its connection is not so 
complete and absolute as theirs, nor so perfectly attuned in 
its relation to natural things. But the human mind is 
formed in planes of discrete degrees, the sensual being the 
outermost and lowest; while the brute has no other than 
this sensual degree. Man from his interior or rational mind 
can view the impressions received through his natural senses, 
can reason upon them, regulate them, and direct them to 
purposes of use; and thus raise them into the rational de- 
gree, where he may discover their characters, investigate 
their constituents, and observe their relations to nature 
generally. In the course of his interrogation of the qualities 
and constituents of the objects of sense he may achieve a 
name for knowledge and intelligence and be numbered 
among the learned; and yet he may fail to obtain true wis- 
dom. His life may be devoted so entirely to natural and 
sensual investigation that he may never rise to the higher 
state of seeing God in His works, and if so he will only see 
himself there instead. That this may be avoided, the in- 
terior, or rational mind is duplex in its constitution, being 
connected on the one hand with his senses and their corpo- 
real impressions, and on the other with his spiritual internal, 
by which, as the inmost degree of his life, the Lord inflows 
with good and conjoins truth, for their root must be in the 
inmost. But the rational mind is the only medium of com- 
munication between the internal and the external, and there- 
fore, when the higher degree of the rational is open towards 
the Lord and the influx of life from Him, the lower degree 
receives the transmitted light, which invests his natural and 
sensuous impressions and thoughts with increased intelligence 
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and perception and a higher degree of rationality. He then 
perceives, not merely the relation of natural things with 
one another, but also their relations with God their Creator 
and the things of heaven and eternal life. God then will 
no longer be like Baal, a god far off unconnected with his 
own creation; for He is the very and only life in the uni- 
verse, with which man himself corresponds in every point. 
Thus in man his brain is like the inmost in the heavens, 
which descends and inflows into the heavens below and pro- 
duces and gives them derivation, as the brain does with 
every fibre of his body. The inmost is the one only thing 
in the derivations that essentially lives, as the brain does in 
the body; hence the Lord being the inmost of all things, is 
the one only life of all. 

The human internal or inmost degree of his life is com- 
pletely beyond man’s own sense or perception, for in it the 
Lord dwells with every man, giving him life, the power to 
act, and freedom of choice; indeed all that which distin- 
guishes him from the mere brute, and the capacity which 
makes him truly human. Through this he possesses the 
ability to open the superior plane of his rational degree to 
the influx from the Lord, which is ever ready to enter when 
the man, on his part, exercises the power given him to re- 
move the obstruction, as the sunlight can only enter a room 
whose shutters have been opened for its admission. The 
communication between the human internal, which is the 
seat of his life, and the external, in which he lives outwardly 
in the world, is only effected through the rational interior of 
his mind when the man suffers the Lord to dispose its cir- 
cuits in correspondence with the inmosts, in which case all 
act as one, and he really and truly lives in and from God. 
But if he does not thus allow the Lord to fill all things in 
his life, and prevents the externals of his life from acting as 
one in correspondence with the rest, the influx of life from 
the Lord continues still into his human internal to maintain 
his life, and freedom of action; and even if he resists all 
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good influences and becomes infernal, it still operates to 
keep him in existence eternally; for the Lord’s connection 
with every man never ceases. 

When a man fully realizes the fact that everything that 
appears to belong to himself is from the Lord in him, he 
perceives that, instead of being limited to his own unaided 
self, he is supported in all his ways by the Infinite; and he 
rejoices in the sense of a new accession of life and power 
far greater than he could otherwise have ever possessed. 
For by thus reciprocating with his Maker, he fulfils all on 
his side necessary to perfect conjunction; and the divine 
influx of life, being free and unrestricted, enters him as if it 
were his own, while at the same time he rejoices to know 
and acknowledge that it is wholly and solely from the Lord. 
There is no sense of inert dependence, in which he would 
play the part of a puppet whose strings were pulled by 
another; but a feeling of true and complete independence, 
which absolutely increases as his dependence on the Lord 
is more fully realized in himself. But the influx of life into 
the soul of a man, self-confirmed in denial, finds its passage 
perverted and inverted, so that it is changed, as it enters, 
from good into evil; as “the sum breeds maggots in a dead 
dog being a god kissing carrion”; and yet when received 
into suitable forms it covers the earth with objects of beauty 
and use. 

By neglecting to seek the origin of all life in God, scien- 
tists are induced to accept the ordinary evolutionary theory 
which traces it as beginning in its lowest form as a monad, 
and developing, through unimaginable periods of time, into 
all the highest forms of living beings up to man. Indeed, 
some have even believed that protoplasm was not only the 
earliest form of life, but was its origin; evolution account- 


ing for all the rest. Huxley said that life was an attribute: 


or quality annexed to protoplasm, as aquosity was to water. 
He also spoke of protoplasm minus this quality of life, such 
as mutton; but which, when eaten by himself, became living 
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protoplasm in his own body. So that protoplasm is proto- 
plasm dead or living; but water without “aquosity” is no 
longer water, but hydrogen and oxygen, or ice, snow, or 
vapor. 

How much more simple is the explanation of the phe- 
nomena of evolution, when we contemplate the source of 
life in an Infinite Creator, who is Love itself, Wisdom itself, 
and Life itself; and that, as a necessary consequence, crea- 
tion reflects Him in its infinite variety and beauty, the wis- 
dom of its uses, and the activities of its universal life — all 
formed for the service of the human race, who are made in 
His image and likeness in the spiritual degree, and a micro- 
cosm in the natural. The infinite scale of creation and cre- 
ative life necessarily involves its infinite origin, of which 
divinity alone can be predicated. But life, though divine in 
its inception, is not so in its reception, being modified to the 
receptivity of the subject by the descending series of dis- 
crete degrees before mentioned ; so that, by its natural me- 
dium, the sun, it produces suitable natural forms with which 
it can act in agreement. The indefinite variety of all these 
forms of natural life —their unlimited capacity to reproduce 
their kind, and the inexhaustible diversity of their manifold 
uses — are overwhelming evidence of the Divine Wisdom 
that so directs their perfect universality and grand simplic- 
ity of service that there is complete interdependence of all 
the parts from the lowest to the highest. And, as it would 
be impossible for creation in its higher degrees to exist un- 
less preceded by the lower, it, therefore, necessarily com- 
mences with the lowest, in order to form the basis of reac- 
tion for those above. 

It is this methodical ascent in natural creation, as ob- 
served by scientists, that has given rise to the modern 
evolutionary theory, in which priority of existence has been 
mistaken for cause on the fost hoc, propter hoc principle, as 
if the circumference generated the centre, or the inferior 
unintelligently evolved the superior by accident, and with- 
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out design. The standpoint of the observer influences the 
perception of facts from their appearances, which are in- 
variably misread when judgment is formed from the impres- 
sions of the natural senses only; and yet these very appear- 
ances are the inevitable results of the fact, and their actual 
confirmation when rightly perceived. The philosophers of 
old invented elaborate theories to account for the apparent 
solar and planetary motions, till the truth was seen, when 
the explanation was simplified, and the mazy motions of the 
heavenly bodies became the very confirmations of the real 
facts behind them. In regard to the evolutionary theories 
of life in its origin and course at the present day, history of 
this kind is renascent. i 

Though eternally emanating from the divine love of the 
Lord, life is imperceptible in its course, and can only be 
recognized in the results produced, and their effect on our 
senses. But this is no proof of its non-existence. We 
know gravity only by its action upon matter, and it is 
entirely from a mental conception that we perceive it as the 
bond of the universe, controlling the planets in their orbits, 
and every grain of sand on the seashore. We know it as 
a force affecting matter, subject to mechanical law, and 
capable of mathematical estimation; but it is not life, and 
has no influence over our affections and thoughts. So with 
all the natural forces emitted from the sun, we can deal 
with their sensuous appearances in their effects, but the 
forces themselves are subjects of mental perception only. 
No one would say that the effects of these forces, of which 
we are conscious, are their causes, for we recognize them as 
forces acting on matter, and yet when life, which is a spiri- 
tual force, is.in question, scientists relegate it to one side as 
a consequence, not a cause, as a something evolved from 
that which had it not to give. 

Why is this the case? It is due to the divorce between 
religion and natural science, which are by many considered 
incompatible, and to the almost umiversai ignorance of the 
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nature of spirit and spiritual substance. Matter is looked 
upon as the only substance, when, in fact, all the real sub- 
stantiality it possesses, its qualities for various uses, and its 
differentiated forms of life, are entirely spiritual. But the 
scientist is as ignorant of matter as of spirit. He knows 
and can discriminate the qualities and uses which constitute 
its substantiality, but of that to which these are annexed he 
knows nothing; nor can he, but from the spiritual-natural 
life by which God makes things what they are. For matter 
is the ultimation of creative life, till it ends in the complete 
inertia by which creation is fixed in time and space, and 
becomes the basis of reaction towards Himself ; and by this 
means He produces the endless varieties of nature in 
which the circle of life returns to Him as its only centre 
and cause. 

The degree of life received by every creature is absolutely 
represented by all the qualities that give it individuality of 
form and use. Thus for instance, each species of animals 
is not merely set apart from the rest by outward shape, but 
also as to form to the most interior degree; and in every 
fibre, the most minute, and in all its organs and viscera, it 
differs from every other species, as also in its uses; while 
there is a general, and even particular similarity between 
the individuals of each species, yet no two of them are 
identical, but possess recognizable differences. Thus in a 
flock of sheep of the same breed, each differs from all the 
rest and can be discriminated, and the same with the leaves 
on every tree —a plain proof of the infinity of the origin of 
life. 

But a man’s individuality is essentially different from that 
of animals, being inherent in himself alone. He is not 
merely one of a species, but he is suz generis; yet all in 
him that differs from others, and would separate him from 
them, is bound up with qualities that tend to union, and 
make him a necessary part of general humanity, in which 
he fulfils uses that none other could perform ; as in the body 
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every fibre, organ, and viscus carries out its special part in 
the myriad functions that go to form its perfection. 

The individuality of animals may be said to belong more 
particularly to the aggregate of units in a species, than to 
a single one, the differences being only such as belong to 
the leaves of the same tree, or the sheep in a flock ; for their 
uses are the same throughout, though from the infinity of 
their origin which pervades the whole, no two are identical. 
So long as animals or plants serve their special uses in the 
world, life inflows to maintain them in existence, but where 
their uses cease the species die out. Thus we have geo- 
logical evidence of once existent animals that are now 
extinct, while even in modern eras certain species have 
become so, as the Dodo. Besides which, by the action of 
man to serve his requirements, useful plants and animals are 
bred and increased extensively, and modified in their quali- 
ties by interbreeding, while useless and injurious plants 
and animals are thinned out and destroyed as civilization 
advances. 

We learn from the writings of the New Church that in 
the spiritual world plants and animals similar to those in the 
natural world, exist in exact representative agreement with 
the states of those with whom they are associated ; that 
they are permanent with their permanent states, but vary 
in accordance with subordinate states which change. For 
substance in the spiritual world, being nearer the source of 
life, is living; not dead as it is here. Consequently the 
forms created from it are also alive. The influx of life 
from the Lord is modified to the states of its recipients, 
and therefore the living substance around them partakes of 
their states, and assumes correspondent forms, which re- 
main so long as these states continue. Being thus in 
perfect agreement with each individual their changes are 
never discordant or discrepant, indeed they must seem as 
the result of their own desire. They are like the affections 
end thoughts of our own minds, continually changing during 
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life, marking alterations in our states, belonging to them 
indeed, yet never incongruous, because they seem of and 
from ourselves only. 

Life, as we have seen, is never self-derived, but descends 
from its one only source, the Lord Jesus Christ, who is un- — 
create; hence it is that creation consists entirely of recip- 
ients of life in accordance with their forms which are the 
ultimation of their uses. The aggregate of these uses is 
for the service of man, who is a spiritual being formed to 
be a recipient of eternal life, if in the exercise of his free 
will he accepts the divine gift. For this end his life be- 
gins in the natural world under the limitations of time and 
space. Inno other way could he consolidate his states of life 
by acting in perfect freedom under influences from the spiri- 
tual world, both from good and evil spirits, in accordance 
with his mixed hereditary tendencies, but divinely regulated 
by the Lord in their action, to incline him, without any con- 
straint of his liberty, to reject the evil and appropriate the 
good, the balance being so perfectly adjusted that his in- 
clination alone can give preponderance to either scale. 
When man thus confirms from time to time the side he 
prefers, he inclines more in that direction with an increas- 
ing tendency. If towards evil, he closes his rational mind 
against the influx of the Lord’s life through it into his 
external mind, shutting off all that tends to vivify the whole 
man and fit him for eternal life; but if he chooses the good, 
the love for it increases within him; he opens his whole 
soul to the Lord’s life, which inflows into all things of his 
outer life, and makes the very senses of his body avenues 
of enjoyment and blessing. In either case, if it continue 
to the end of natural life, the man’s eternal state is fixed for 
good or evil on the basis of his ruling love, which is his 
very life. If it be evil it becomes a living death, in which 
evil is prevented from becoming worse, and there is no pos- 
sibility of becoming good; but if it be towards good, even 
in the least degree, it is towards eternal life and blessing. 
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Were life not thus established permanently in the spiri- 
tual world, it could not continue. There would be no sta- 
bility. All would be confusion and destruction. The state 
of each is fixed according to his own desire; and there is 
neither will nor power to change. Self-love is the only love 
of those in the hells, and is intensely individual, but the 
hatred is universal. In heaven, on the contrary, the love of 
self is nearly eradicated, being merged in love to the Lord 
and to the neighbor; and as love is with God the very esse 
of His life, it follows that man’s ruling love is the very esse 
of his life, and all that makes his life worth living. The 
real difference between the evil and the good in the other 
world lies in the fact that the love of the evil, being opposed 
altogether to the divine universal love, can never be ful- 
filled, and therefore punishes itself; but the love of the 
good, being in accordance with the divine, receives fulfil- 
ment and increase to eternity. The former, therefore, is 
dark, stagnant, and unprogressive ; the latter bright, active, 
and continually advancing in bliss. For the divine life 
when receiyed by those in evil is inverted by them, and 
such inversion means death; not, however, annihilation, 
which they do not desire, but a mere unsatisfied existence 
which will never cease. 

Thus life in each individual in the other world is received 
according to the inmost or ruling love; it therefore differs 
in each of the heavens in accordance with their relation to 
the Grand Man. It may be compared to the state of a 
man on earth in perfect health, when every fibre of his body 
fulfils its use in relation, not to itself, but to the entire body 
of which it forms a part. In such case we should see a 
being of the most perfect symmetry and beauty; full of 
grace in every movement, combined with power and activity ; 
for when all the interiors of the body are in their state of 
perfection they are ultimated in their complete uses in the 
outmost things, and their true beauty and indefectibility ex- 
emplified. What then must the beauty of the angels be? 
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and still more, that of the Grand Man which God alone 
can see? No wonder we speak of the human form divine. 
_As we have said, the infinity of the divine life is mani- 
fested in the indefinite variety of its recipients, in which 
there is no duplication, notwithstanding all the fructification 
and multiplication going on to all eternity. It is, therefore, 
a source of holy marvel when we think that every initiament 
of a human life, on all the myriad earths in the universe, is 
part of one collective whole; in which it is necessary to all 
the rest, with its own individuality of difference, and its 
capacities for good forever. So that the natural universe 
of earths is the seminary for a perpetuity of spiritual life, 
which, limited to space and time would be impossible. 

In conclusion it will be well to speak of life in its relation 
to space and time; that is to say of the life of the natural 
body possessed by man while passing through his prepara- 
tory existence. This body, composed of materials provided 
in nature, belongs solely to this world and never leaves it. 
It is dead from first to last; such seeming life as it pos- 
sesses being from the activities of the spirit within. This 
appearance of life is maintained by an incessant change of 
the material substances of which it is composed; by which 
it simulates a state, that to man’s outward senses, appears 
not merely real life, but the only life he has. This arises 
from the intimate connection of the spiritual body with the 
natural body; for the spirit is not merely a kind of vital, 
gaseous, formless something, energizing the body in which 
it is contained, as steam moves an engine; but an organ- 
ized, substantial, spiritual body, of which the natural body 
is virtually a copy, or facsimile. It consists of the originais 
of every item in the natural body; in each particular of 
which it is intimately active in maintaining its appearance 
of life by the performance of its special functions; at once 
causing its waste in this work, and utilizing the food taken 
to provide new material. Here again we see the use of the 
doctrine of discrete degrees; for the conjunction of the 
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spirit with matter is effected by the corporeal, or lowest and 
most external degree of the spirit, through which its more 
interior degrees act to fashion the matter for its present 
temporary uses. 

The natural body, after serving the purposes of the spirit 
for an uncertain term of years, gradually loses correspond- 
ence with it, and becomes no longer necessary to it, being 
indeed slowly put off; finally it ceases to exist, and returns 
to its original state of mere matter; while the real man, in 
his substantial spiritual body, enters on his eternal exist- 
ence in a spiritual world. The relation of the spirit with 
the body was maintained, as we have said, by a constant 
change of material substances from the wear and tear of 
use which wastes its fibre so that it becomes excrementi- 
tious, and is passed off by various means; while the food 
which has been eaten and digested, is selected by the corpo- 
real life, controlled by the spirit, and made to supply new 
fibre and new life to every organ in the body from the brains 
to the bones, nails, and hair. 

The formation, growth, and decadence of the body from 
its inception to its natural termination in death, carefully 
viewed, gives evidence of its spiritual origin. The soul is 
from the father, and the body from the mother. Not that 
the internal individual soul of the spiritual being that is to 
live forever, originates from the father, for it is from God 
alone, introduced into his corporeal sensual degree of life, 
stimulating it to the provision of a suitable body to clothe 
this living creative force, and enable it to be suited fora 
separate existence hereafter. This is effected in the womb 
of the mother, which supplies the corporeal substances 
needed for the growth and covering of the incipient spiri- 
tual body. The germ of life brings with it hereditary ten- 
dencies from the father; and there is a further hereditary 
nature from the mother. The proclivities derived from the 
mother are in the corporeal degree only, and are dispersed 
during regeneration; those from the father are more inte- 
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rior, and remain to eternity; but are relegated to the ex- 
teriors of the spirit so far as they have not been voluntarily 
appropriated during life on earth by the offspring. 

The vital germ of the spiritual body receives an influx of 
life from the Creator, by which it is made continually active 
towards the human form; and adapts the material sub- 
stances from the mother into its own effigy, as its natural 
body. This progresses from the inmost to the outmost, 
beginning from the brains, which, as they develop, send 
forth delicate fibres from which the rest of the body with 
all its organs, viscera, and limbs are gradually produced, 
until the foetus is fully prepared for parturition. When 
born, the first entrance of air into its lungs establishes its 
independent existence; for nothing of will, understanding, 
or sensation belongs to the foetus during its formation. At 
the same time the blood from the heart takes a new course 
through the lungs for the purpose of aeration, to suit the 
circulation for independent life. 

As the child had no choice in the selection of its parents, 
the hereditary tendencies he derives from them are not 
attributed to him as sin; unless of his own free will he 
makes them his own by act, when old enough to be respon- 
sible; but various tendencies to disease may be induced in 
his corporeal degree from his progenitors. His state of 
bodily health, and consequent length of life, may therefore 
depend greatly on his parents from no fault of his own; a 
defect, however, limited entirely to his natural life. But 
even in the case of a child born with no hereditary tendencies 
to disease, and no mental or other proclivities to abnormal 
action, so that a perfectly healthy life is maintained; though 
it may be prolonged beyond the Psalmist’s term for many 
years, it must come to an end in its corporeal form, and 
revert to its original elements of matter; when the living 
soul is transferred to its proper sphere in the spiritual 
world. 

In the course of life on earth the material body under- 
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goes incessant change. Up to the time of birth it would 
appear to have been in continual accretion, without any 
excretion, of the material supplied from the mother. After 
birth, although the maternal breast continues the nourish- 
ment needed for the growth of the child in its separate 
existence, this natural food can be partially, or entirely sup- 
plemented by other kinds; and the waste of tissue in this 
early period is not great, for rapid growth absorbs the nour- 
ishment in the formation of new substance. When the 
teeth appear, the body is prepared for other food and the 
child is weaned. Periods of about seven years mark various 
characteristic changes. The growing vitality stimulates the 
bodily activities; the amusements of childhood accelerate 
the waste of tissue; more food is eaten, and the body grows 
and strengthens. Next comes the development of the in- 
tellect, the acquisition of knowledge by study, supplemented 
by the active bodily exercise of more manly games, con- 
tinued to the third or fourth septennate, when the business 
of life is more exacting, and marriage with family cares be- 
gins. By about thirty-five years of age the man is in his prime 
as to health and strength of body and mental power. Fora 
time this general stability is continued, and domestic and 
social uses are maintained at their best for many years, while 
the body keeps up a state in which the assimilation of food 
and the waste of tissue about balance. Finally the latter in- 
creases in proportion; the appetite for food lessens ; assimi- 
lation is reduced, so that the bodily strength weakens ; and 
old age points to the approaching inevitable climax when 
the failing body has no longer any use. 

During all this time, while the body has been continually 
changing as to its material substance, which was never more 
than temporarily adjoined to him, the man himself has main- 
tained his own identity throughout. Not a single idea of 
thought or acquisition of goodness, once assimilated as 
spiritual food, has ever been lost; nor, indeed, of his evil 
desires and lusts; for all remain part of the spiritual body 
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except so far as, not being in agreement with his ruling love, 
they are ultimately rejected. The perpetual flux of the 
material body between nourishment and waste has been 
controlled by the inliving soul, which has impressed upon 
it all the time, an apparent identity derived from its own. 

But the soul, as it ripens, has less need for this merely 
instrumental body, which, therefore, becomes feeble and 
dwindles in strength until it can no longer maintain sensual 
connection with external things. It can then no longer 
retain the matured spirit, nor serve his uses; and when the 
Lord sees fit, the bond is broken and the body, doubly dead 
—dead even while a simulacrum of life—zis dispersed to 
the elements to give place to a new generation to take their 
turn in the eternal course of natural life. This is death as 
it is seen in this life; a mere appearance only. The body 
had no life; it has lost none; but it has served the purpose 
of an immortal being. It has been perpetually dying even 
while it seemed to live; it has now lost even the appear- 
ance of life. 

The junction of the spirit with the material body ‘was 
effected, and maintained by the corporeal and sensual de- 
gree, in which all the evils of his maternal heredity dwelt; 
and which, being incapable of regeneration, and useless to 
his spiritual body in a spiritual world, he leaves behind at 
death. This, being the most external degree of his spirit, 
having been annexed to its life while in this world, retains 
the material body for a time in its form, and delays decom- 
position; which is, however, inevitable. But for this it 
would, at death, have been instantaneously resolved into 
its elements, as was the case with the material body of 
the Lord; for He had made even the corporeal degree di- 
vine, having rejected all that was derived from the mother. 
Hence nothing remained in the tomb after His resurrec- 
tion. 


J. B. Keene. 
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THE ANGELS OF THE JEWS, OF THE CHRIS- 
TIANS, AND OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


TueE doctrine of angels is interesting, not only for its 
direct teaching, but for its suggestiveness in the matter of 
ancient forms of mind and methods of religious thought. 

It is clear that there must have existed among the Jews a 
positive belief in the reality and power of angels, from the 
fact that they fill so important a place in the Old Testament ; 
and the same is true of Christians and the New Testament. 
We will first glance at a few typical instances, remembering 
that the term “angel” is found nearly three hundred times 
in the Bible. 

In general, the most common Hebrew word for God in the 
Old Testament (Z/oA1m) is commonly used in the plural, and 
really means “gods.” Tritheistic Christians have connected 
this with the idea of the trinity, but the Jewish explanation 
was that it means God and His angels, with whom He con- 
sulted. In the first chapter of Genesis it reads: “ God said 
(or Elohim said), Let us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness.” And it is remarkable that Swedenborg gives substan- 
tially the same explanation of the plural number of the word 
God, that is, that it means God and the heavenly powers. 
Some Jews as well as Christians believed that the seducing 
serpent in Eden was a fallen angel. We read of Abraham 
entertaining three angels ; of Hagar and Ishmael relieved in 
the desert by an angel of God ; of Lot delivered from Sodom 
by two angels’ help; of Jacob being preserved or protected 
by God’s angel host at Mahanaim; of his wrestling with a 
man, interpreted later on as an angel; the Book of Acts 
says it was an angel who appeared to Moses in the burning 
bush, and who delivered to him the tablets of stone on Sinai ; 
the angel of the Lord appeared to Balaam, encouraged 
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Joshua, commissioned Gideon, instructed Manoah, brought 
a plague upon Israel after David had numbered the people, 
accompanied Elijah in his translation, defended Elisha at 
Dothan, destroyed Sennacherib’s army, preserved the three 
children and Daniel, told of John’s and Jesus’ births, told 
the shepherds of the advent of the babe, ministered to the 
Lord after the temptations, came to Him in His agony, 
and told of His resurrection, ascension, and second advent. 
An angel struck off their chains and opened the prison doors 
to the Apostles; the Saviour tells of the beggar Lazarus 
borne to heaven by the angels; the Book of Hebrews speaks 
of angels as companions of the saints in glory ; the Book of 
the Revelation pictures the angels throughout; the Psalm 
tells of angels having charge over men; and the Saviour 
speaks of angels having care over little children; and in the 
judgment time, He speaks of coming in glory, surrounded 
by angels. These references will give some little idea of 
how large a place the idea of angels fills in the story of the 
Bible. 

But when we inquire about the nature of the belief in 
angels, we find strange, apparently irrational and contradic- 
tory teachings. And yet it will not do to judge too hastily, 
for the Jewish traditions must have come down from an age 
which employed wholly different forms of thought and 
speech from those we are accustomed to. The Oriental 
does not speak even of earthly things in a matter-of-fact 
way, and much less of the deeper things of religion. 

While the names of the chief angels seem to have been 
derived from Babylon and Persia during and after the cap- 
tivity, yet the general idea of good and evil angels existed 
previously among the Jews, no doubt derived by them from 
former ages. In general, the thought seems to have pre- 
vailed that angels were created wholly distinct from human 
beings, having had no previous earthly existence, being 
created in a spiritual or superior realm, which realm, either 
from ignorance or imagination, or symbolism of language, 
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was associated with the material sky and the heavenly bodies, 
the stars themselves being sometimes, apparently, regarded 
as divinities, according to the later Greek and Roman notion 
of the deification of heroes. 

The offices of the angels are described by Jewish writers 
mostly in material terms. The word “angel” in the Hebrew 
and Greek of the Bible means an ambassador, a messenger, 
or one who is sent. There are princes among them who 
have charge of nations, and are cast down when the nations 
are destroyed. This may originally have meant simply that 
each nation has its place and use in the divine economy, 
representing some spiritual quality. But one rabbi of note 
makes the angels the forces behind the heavenly bodies, 
giving them the power of motion. Another limits their 
powers to their influence over the souls of men. We often 
read of the “angel of the Lord” as executing the divine 
behests, or even at times taking the place of the immediate 
presence of God, as when Jehovah told Moses, after the calf 
worship, that He would send His angel with Him, but would 
not go up with Israel Himself. 

We learn of the Jewish belief that, apart from the chief 
angels, there is a continual new creation of angels, who serve 
a certain temporary purpose of ministration, and then pass 
away or are absorbed once more in the Deity, according to 
the later Gnostic theory of emanation, or the Brahman idea 
of all human beings. 

But apart from these temporary ministers, and distinct 
from the ordinary angel princes, who are the guiding spirits 
of nations or of lands, the Jews enumerated five archangels 
(some enumerate six and even more), who were God’s special 
deputies or executors of His will, namely, “ Michael” (“ who 
is like God”’), the Great Prince, or Prince of Wisdom ; “ Ga- 
briel” (“hero of God”), the Prince of Judgment; “ Uriel” 
(“God my light’), sometimes regarded as the angel of the 
sun; and “ Raphael” (“God heals”), these two often men- 
tioned as standing at the right and left of the throne of 
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judgment ; and “ Metatron,” the meaning of the word being 
unknown, but regarded as the greatest of all, most like to 
the later Christian idea of Christ as the Mediator or Advo- 
cate with the Father. 


The names of Gabriel, Michael, Raphael, and Uriel are - 


said to be the only proper names of angels found in the 
Bible or the Apocrypha ; the other names being appellatives, 
or common or class names. 

Turning now from the specific Jewish thought, we will 
consider the Christian idea as presented in the New Testa- 
ment and later writings, and in connection with this we 
shall have occasion to refer once more to other Jewish con- 
ceptions, for the Christian and Jewish ideas of angels are 
closely connected. 

1 Peter (iii. 21, 22) speaks of Jesus Christ at the right 
hand of God, “angels and authorities and powers being 
made subject unto Him.” Colossians (i. 15, 16) speaks of 
Christ as the “image of the invisible God,” in whom “ were 
all things created in the heavens and upon theearth... 
whether thrones or dominions or principalities or powers.” 
Here, then, are some of the terms by which the early Chris- 
tians expressed their conceptions of heavenly beings. Other 
terms, which they held in common with the Jews, were 


“seraphim,” “cherubim,” “sons of God,” “watchers,” — 


“ morning stars,” “living creatures,” etc. The word “ser- 
aph”’ means what is fiery or burning, seraphim being the 
Hebrew plural; while “cherub” (or cherubim, plural) means 
fulness of knowledge. It is easy to see a reason why the 
seraphim were regarded as superior, for love, signified by 
fire, is far above mere knowledge, or even reason, however 
great. They both are represented in Old and New Testa- 
ment as winged. The cherubim of Ezekiel have four wings; 
the seraphim of Isaiah and of Revelation have six. 

Certain Jewish traditions speak of four different orders or 
companies of angels, each headed by an archangel. A simi- 
lar idea prevailed among Christians. Gregory the Great, 
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Dionysius, and the schoolmen generally, describe the orders, 
the duties, and the properties of angels authoritatively, or as 
if they knew. Cardinal Hugo speaks of three great angel 
hierarchies, each subdivided into three. For example, Sera- 
phim, Cherubim, and Thrones are one class; Dominions, 
Principalities, and Powers another; Virtues, Archangels, and 
Angels constitute the third. According to the same writer, 
seraphim excel in love ; cherubim in knowledge ; thrones in 
judgment ; dominions regulate angels’ duties ; principalities 
govern people or provinces ; powers check evil spirits ; vir- 
tues work miracles; archangels are messengers of great 
import ; angels of less. 

It is not now proposed to speak of the Jewish or Chris- 
tian doctrine of evil spirits or of fallen angels, nor of the 
doctrine of Satan, which probably were brought back by the 
Jews from the Babylonian captivity. I will only remark that 
the Jewish thinkers and their predecessors shared with the 
moderns the difficulties of the problem of the origin of evil ; 
and so, even before the doctrine of Satan, as held by Baby- 
lonian Jews and adopted by Christians, was conceived, the 
idea was held by some that angels were not wholly perfect. 
And so we read in Job that God “putteth no trust in His 
holy ones; yea, the heavens are not clean in His sight” ; 
and “ His angels He chargeth with folly.” How accordant 
is this with the New-Church doctrine of the imperfection of 
angels in their own proprium or selfhood, and the constant 
teaching that there is only one life and only One who is good. 
The angels are such, not through any inherent goodness, but 
only through the indwelling of the Lord. 

The old doctrine of angels as a superior race of beings of 
different grades has had its use in arousing the religious 
imagination, which, in an age of spiritual childhood, takes 
the place of rationality, as is the case in individual childhood. 
But it also had its abuses, leading men to divide the Godhead 
into fragments, to worship angels, especially the patron an- 
gels of families, tribes, and nations, as gods, and to lose sight 
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of the one Father of all the children of men. This, of course, 
inevitably led to the ascription of human passions to the so- 
called heavenly powers, and even to ancestor-worship, and to 
the worship of evil spirits, as we read in Deuteronomy: 
“ They sacrificed unto devils, not to God”; or in the Psalm : 
“They sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto devils.” 

The same danger was present in the Christian Church, and 
the same tendency is even with us to-day. Swedenborg tells 
us that the heathen deities were once men on earth, after- 
wards worshipped as deities ; Roman history tells this of his- 
torical characters; and the same disposition to substitute 
men for God is seen in the worship of so-called saints. It is 
a subtle evil, which even we must guard against; and so the 
first of all the Commandments tells us to let no image in 
heaven or earth or sea come between us and the one divine 
Father, and eclipse His shining face; and so it was that 
when John fell at the feet of the angel who showed him the 
wonderful things of heaven, the angel said: “See thou do it 
not, for I am a fellow servant with thee, and with thy breth- 
ren the prophets, and of all who keep the sayings of this 
book : worship God.” 

But now, in distinction from all this, what is the New- 
Church doctrine of angels? 

The answer is, that there are no angels who were not born 
human beings on some planet. There are no angels created 
in the spiritual realm, and living an individual, independent, 
or conscious existence there. It is, however, true that all 
human beings are originally created in the divine idea, and 
in this sense have always lived, since all the past and all the 
future are present with God. All have lived always in the 
divine idea; and all future creations exist in potency, but, in 
the personal sense, all the angels in heaven were first human 
beings on some earth. There is no creation except in last 
or lowest things. As Paul says: “That is not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterwards that 
which is spiritual. -As we have borne the image of the 
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earthy, so shall we also bear the image of the heavenly.” 
Of only One can it be written: “I came down from heaven ;” 
of only One, “ He that cometh from heaven is above all.” 

Two questions, however, arise : — 

1. Is there no truth in the thought of the gradations, or 
ranks, of angelic powers ? 

2. What truth, if any, lies at the basis of the thought of 
the great angel princes, such as Gabriel or Michael ? 

1. Certainly there are gradations, for the Saviour said: 
“In my Father’s house are many mansions.” Some are 
superior to others, but only superior according to their 
regenerate state, and thus according to their capacity to be 
of use or of service. No gifts are arbitrarily conferred on 
some more than on others. None are ever deprived of 
places which they can fill or of powers which they are able 
to exercise. Every one has the fullest exercise of all his 
powers and the fullest freedom, and thus the fullest possible 
delight or reward. Those are the greatest who have the 
greatest or deepest and purest love, and thus the greatest 
humility, or openness to the inflowing of the Divine Spirit, 
from whom alone all love and life, all wisdom and power 
spring. The Saviour told it all when He placed the little 
child in the midst of the twelve who were contending as to 
who should have the supremacy, and said: “ Whoso hum- 
bleth himself as this little child, the same shall be greatest.” 
The wish to be great has no place in heaven. The first 
shall be last there, and the last first. 

A secondary question arises: Is there such a kind of 
progress in heaven, that one can outgrow his early heavenly 
experiences so as to become essentially another person? 
From an angel can he grow to be an archangel and still 
higher? Is there anything in the Brahmanic idea of losing 
a lower personality in attaining a higher through successive 
reincarnation and superior self-denying? And the reply is: 
The New-Church doctrines know of no such changes of per- 
sonality and no reincarnations. The personality remains 
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forever, although one passes from the external state of 
earth to his internal state. Its boundaries are fixed accord- 
ing to the foundations laid on earth, and the growth and 
progress is along the lines of that foundation. There is 
progress, growth, development, newness of life, forever ; but 
not so as to destroy personality or make an angel into a 
higher kind of being, and eventually to cause him to be 
absorbed into the divine. This Brahmanic idea we believe 
to be built on earthly speculation, and not on spiritual 
revelation. 

2. But what truth, then, lies at the foundation of the 
angel princes? Who are Michael and Gabriel and the rest 
which we read of in the Word? 

The reply compels us to recall the constant New-Church 
teaching that the whole heaven, in the Lord’s sight, is as 
one man, and that each society of heaven is also in the hu- 
man form. This, of course, does not mean the human shape, 
but it means that all the grand heavens, like the head, trunk, 
and limbs in the body, are arranged in a divine order, or form 
one grand organization of uses, all working together to one 
grand spiritual end. The same is true of each society in 
heaven. Every individual angel has his own place or use, 
which no other could fill as well, and the use he performs 
contributes to the well-being, the love, the intelligence, the 
happiness and blessing of all. For it is true of all the parts 
of a heavenly organism, as it is of the human body, that the 
health and strength of each organ contribute to the health 
and strength of all, and the weakness of each to that of all. 
For the spirit of the whole is the divine spirit of unselfish 
love. And so the whole heaven and every society also may 
be compared to.the arrangement of the particles in a dia- 
mond, or some other precious stone, in which every particle 
receives and gives out the light of the whole, absorbing little 
or nothing; while the selfish life, or that of the hells, is like 
the charcoal, whose particles, of the same original substance 
of the diamond, only lacking the heavenly crystallization or 
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organization, absorb the light, turning it into darkness, ac- 
cording to the gospel words: “ If the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness !” 

It is according to the same law that a given society of 
angels can act together as one, and can even appear as one, 
when occasion requires. And we are assured that when 
there was need of revelation in times past, the Divine Mas- 
ter at certain seasons filled a given society or special func- 
tion of heaven with His spirit, amd caused that society to 
appear before a prophet as one angel. 

The different angels mentioned in the Scripture are there- 
fore different societies of angels, each of which personates a 
certain grand heavenly affection or idea, and at the same 
time an answering function or use. Michael, in the Book of 
Daniel, is called a prince ; and princes, in the spiritual sense, 
mean principal truths, and those who functionate principal 
truths; and Michael and Gabriel represent especially the 
great truth respecting the Lord’s coming into the world, 
assuming human nature, and making that nature divine. 

We can readily imagine that there are times in spiritual 
human development when certain great truths need especial 
emphasis, and when certain great heavenly functions answer- 
ing to these truths, need to be exercised on earth. Before 
the Saviour’s birth, it was especially the truth respecting 
_ His advent and the work He did, which was pressing for 
recognition, and so we read of Gabriel and Michael. And 
so we read in the Book of Revelation of Michael and his 
angels battling with and overthrowing the dragon, because 
in the Lord’s second coming this truth needs to be once 
more revived, in order to meet the draconic influences which 
teach that religion is distinct from one’s daily life, as well as 
those influences which hold that man in himself is a kind of 
deity, and hence that he has no need of the Lord. 

Doubtless there will be different great combined influ- 
ences from the heavenly world present in this world in its 
different ages, or in different crises of its development. 
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These great combined influences will be the different angel 
princes or archangels mentioned in the Word. Every age 
requires its own special helps, and so it would not be right 
to demand that the ideas and methods which were effica- 
cious long ago are equally so to-day. 

As to the angels in the Jewish idea which are born, serve 
their use, and then disappear, there may be an answering 
truth in the fact that the spirit of the Lord is a living, hu- 
man force, pregnant with all the possibilities and functions 
of human life, holding all in potency, and present with angels 
and men according to their special needs. 

To sum up the general points of this essay. The poetry 
of the old conception of the angels, with their different ranks 
and dignities, appealing to the imagination, must now give 
place to the rational conception of man as God’s highest 
creature, of angels as “men who have risen from the ranks,” 
-and of higher or lower grades only according to their differ- 
ent reception of the divine spirit. In themselves all men, 
though of different genius, are on an equality, all children of 
the one Father. The great truth of the new age is that the 
Lord is all in all, near to the heart of every child, not far 
from any one of us. It needs no archangel, nor saint, nor 
Virgin Mary, nor pope, nor priest, to hold the keys to heaven. 
He stands at the door and knocks, and if any one hears His 
voice, and opens the door, He will come in. 

And finally, this removal of the idea of ranks upon ranks 
of men and angels, telling us that all character must rest 
upon a common earthly basis, and rise heavenward only 
through the denial of the sense of human dignity and worth 
apart from God —this thought, now revealed from heaven, 
must necessarily bring with it a sense of the true potential 
worth of the humblest of God’s immortal creatures, and a 
sense of the equality of all, and eventually a love for all. 
Human rank will cease from the earth except as it is based 
upon greater capacity for service. No more will men strive 
to be greatest, but only to use their faculties in the service 
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of the Lord and of fellow beings. When this state shall be 
attained, then will death bring the divine welcome to each 
faithful servant, who has been faithful over a few things, but 
henceforth will have authority over many things, and enter 
into the joy of his Lord. 


Joun GODDARD. 
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SWEDENBORG’S PRACTICAL LIFE AND 
SEARCH FOR THE SOUL. 


It is supposed by many that Swedenborg was a man 
who lived in the realm of the unreal, that he was a mere 


‘visionary who gave loose reign to his imagination, which 


ran riot, producing the most fantastic and distorted images. 
To correct this notion we may look on the man in his work- 
shop, on him as a man of practical affairs, an accurate ob- 
server, a laborious investigator, a keen and analytical reasoner, © 
having a broad comprehension of the relation of one thing 
to another in the objective world. The son of a Swedish 
bishop he received a liberal education, and after his gradu- 
ation from the Royal University of Upsal he traveled in 
Europe for several years, perfecting his education through 
association with the most learned men of his time. 

On his return to Sweden he was appointed Assessor 
Extraordinary in the Royal College of Mines. This office 
involved the supervision of the mining industries of Sweden, 
which at that time, as in our own day, consisted chiefly of 
copper and iron mines. Swedenborg held this office for 
a period of thirty years, and during all that time was 
actively engaged in the development of these great in- 
dustries. He familiarized himself not only with all the 
methods of mining copper and iron, and the smelting and 
extracting them from their ores, as the industry was car- 
ried on in Sweden, but he made himself familiar with all 
that was then known on the subject throughout the world. 
In 1734 he published three large folio volumes, one on iron, 
another on copper, and the third on the elements of the 
world. The volumes on iron and copper were for half a 
century the standard works in Europe on those industries. 
The volume on the elements of the world, or the Principia, is 
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an attempt to explain philosophically the origin of the ele- 
ments and of the solar system. Swedenborg is now acknowl- 
edged to be the first philosopher who has given a rational 
view of the origin of the solar system. His theory in 
some respects is similar to that of La Place, but in other 
important points radically differs from it. Swedenborg 
teaches that the sun was formed first and threw off from 
itself the masses which finally formed the planets. 

In the early part of his career, Swedenborg was deeply 
interested in mathematics and wrote several treatises on the 
subject. He also invented many things, and in association 
with Christopher Polhem carried out many mechanical 
works for the Swedish government. One of his notable per- 
formances was the transportation overland, a distance of 
seventeen miles, of several war vessels, which were used 
in the siege of Frederickshall. 

By profession Swedenborg was a mining and mechanical 
engineer. In viewing the operations of nature he looked 
on them from the mechanical and mathematical side, ob- 
serving the laws, the order, and the connection of the parts. 
He ever built his conclusions on the solid foundation of 
fact. Swedenborg, however, did not remain contented in 
the development of his office and business of mining engi- 
neer. He was, early in life, fired with the desire of finding 
the causes of the phenomena in nature. His Principia is 
an attempt to discover the origin of the solar system and 
its material elements. In this notable work he develops, 
in a most remarkable manner, the theory of the ether and 
atmosphere, and the origin of the chemical elements. He 
gives therein a theory of electricity, of heat and light as 
different modes of motion in the particles of ether. The 
latest views of scientific men are closely approximating 
those given in the Principia. 

Although Swedenborg’s practical business was that of 
mining engineer, he will forever be known rather as a 
philosopher, especially for his great works in the field of 
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physiology. In these treatises, some of which have never 
been published, he displays a marvelous insight into the 
functions and uses of the various organs and structures of 
the body, making discoveries, many of which have been 
verified by later investigators. 

What was the chief end which animated the labors of 
Swedenborg, labors so great that Emerson calls him “one 
of the mastodons and missouriums of literature”? He says, 
“his stalwart presence would flutter the gowns of a uni- 
versity.” ‘Swedenborg is systematic, all the means orderly 
given, his faculties work with astronomic punctuality.” 
“He is not to be measured by whole colleges of ordinary 
scholars.” 

In treating of the soul, Swedenborg says : — 


I am strongly persuaded, that the essence and nature of the soul, its 
influx into the the human body, and the reciprocal action of the body, 
can never come to demonstration without the Doctrine of Order, and 
the Science of Universals, combined with a knowledge of anatomy, 
pathology, and psychology, nay even of physics, and especially of the 
auras (or atmospheres) of the world. 


He then goes on to say: — 


This, and no other, is the reason that with diligent study and intense 
application, I have investigated the anatomy of the body, and princi- 
pally the human, so far as is known by experience; and that I have 
followed the anatomy of all its parts,in the same manner as | have 
investigated the cortical substance. In doing this I may, perhaps, 
have gone beyond the ordinary limits of enquiry, so that but few of my 
readers may be able distinctly to understand me. But thus far I have 
felt bound to venture; for I have resolved, cost what it may, to trace 
out the nature of the human soul. He, therefore, who desires the end, 
ought also to desire the means. (Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 
214.) 


And finally he declares : — 


I do not undertake this work for the sake of honor or emolument; 
both of which I shun rather than seek, because they disquiet the mind, 
and because I am content with my lot; but for the sake of the truth, 
which alone is immortal, and has its portion in the most perfect order 
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of nature; hence in the series only of the ends of the universe from the 
first to the last, which is the glory of God; which end He promotes. 
(/bid., 218.) 


When we get a distinct idea of the object of a writer, we 
can follow him with a definite and clear understanding of 
the road in which he is leading us, for his purpose directs 
his steps even to the most minute particulars. Sweden- 
borg, as we have seen, lays bare the purpose and end gov- 
erning his studies in the anatomy and physiology of the 
human body, namely, his intense desire to gain a knowledge 
of the soul itself, which originally formed the organism, 
and which continually operates into and through its body 
after the formation. In this investigation he recognizes 
continually two distinct things. 

First, the soul, the active operative life, the creative 
power, manifesting wise and intelligent purposes, both in 
the first formation and in the future use of the organism. 
While yet in the unconscious stage, as an embryo, there is 
a wonderful directive intelligence at work in the formation, 
directing it in such a manner as to be perfectly adapted to 
the use of the future animal. This creative life is the soul. 

Second, the body is formed by the soul, as an instru- 
ment adapted most perfectly to bringing forth its life mani- 
festly into the world of nature, that it may execute its pur- 
poses and exercise its will in the field of the world. 

The method of investigation pursued by Swedenborg was 
the analytical method. He gathered first all the known 
facts of observation, and using all the sciences, mathematics, 
mechanics, physics, and chemistry, he marshalled the facts 
into order, and made his rational deductions therefrom. 
After gathering his facts from the greatest observers of his 
day he makes his deductions, arranges them in the form of 
definite propositions, like the statements, propositions, and 
theorems in geometry, after which follows an elaborate and 
convincing proof of every statement made. 

In order to show Swedenborg’s method, and the way he 
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looks at the two things distinct yet united, the living soul 
and its body, we will quote from the “ Economy of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom” on the Formation of the Chick in the Egg. 
We must attend especially to his discrimination between the 
formative substance or the soul, and that which is formed or 
the body. This difference is like that between the weaver 
and the fabric, or between the workman and the product, 
like the difference between the cause and the effect. The 
one is operative within, and in itself is invisible to the eye, 
the other is produced without, and is visible to the senses. 
That which is invisible to the outer senses is the power pro- 
ducing and controlling, that which is visible to the senses is 
the product, manifesting the marvels and the intelligence of 
the workman. But let us hear Swedenborg himself : — 


THE CHICK IN THE EGG. 


In the formation of the embryo in the womb, or the chick in the egg, 
all things are carried on most distinctly. And the several members are 
produced successively, or one after another. 

All things, thus produced successively, are fashioned in anticipation 
of, and according to, the use they are afterward to perform. 

There is a certain formative substance or force, that draws the thread 
from the first living point, and afterward continues it to the last point 
of life. | 

According to the nature and state of this formative substance, and 
suitably to its intuition or representation, causes flow into their effects. 

The veriest formative force and substance is the soul: next in the 
order of forces and substances, is the spirituous fluid; next, the purer 
blood; and next, the red blood; which last is thus as it were the cor- 
poreal soul of its own little world. Thus all these may be called forma- 
tive substances and forces; that is to say, each in its own degree; while 
the one vital substance, which is the soul, presides and rules over all. 

All the circumstances here recorded are most plain proofs of an irfi- 
nite and omnipotent Divine Providence. (/d7d., 247.) 


These are some of Swedenborg’s propositions, which he 
proceeds to prove by arraying facts and reasons to sustain 
his position. We will adduce here only a brief illustration 
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of his method, that it may clearly appear that he does not 
make rash assertions without rational support and proof. 
To show the perfection of this formative substance, he 
proves that it is the first of the formation ; because it com- 
mences the thread and carries it through all changes to the 
last. It is the most perfect; because everything proceeds 
in the most regular, orderly, and distinct manner. It is the 
most universal; because it ensures and provides both for the 
general good and the good of every particular part. 


In its own little world it possesses a certain species of omnipresence, 
power, knowledge, and providence: omnipresence because it is the most 
universal substance, the all in all of its kingdom, forming all things and 
' everywhere present and operative; possessing power and knowledge 
because it goes from principles to causes, from causes to means, from 
means to effects, from use to use, from end to end, through the myste- 
ries of all the mundane arts and sciences; so that there is nothing, but 
it evokes and summons to assist in building and completing its king- 
dom. In the animal kingdom, therefore, in whatever direction we turn 
our eyes, we meet with wonders that overwhelm us with astonishment; 
so that it would seem that to this force or substance, starting from its 
principles and proceeding from order to order, no possible path were 
refused, but its course lay through all things. That it possesses a 
species of providence is shown by the fact that one thing is prepared 
for another, and all are arranged for the purpose of bringing the soul 
into effect through the body. (/did.) 


In viewing the formation of the chick in the egg, Sweden- 
borg saw a representation of the universal mode of produc- 
tion of every creature ; for he frequently affirms the principle 
that in each and every thing there is an image of the whole. 
From the study of one thing we may gain light bearing on 
other things. So in the formation of the chick in the egg 
he saw principles at work which, in like manner, operate in 
all formations. Let us review his method of investigation. 

Swedenborg has been generally regarded as a visionary, 
as a man dwelling in the region of pure imagination, whose 
contributions to literature are mostly in the nature of record- 
ing visions which are regarded as mere hallucinations. The 
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best way to dispel this erroneous belief is to visit him in his 
laboratory, and see him at work as a practical man of sci- 
ence, observing and marshalling into order the facts of 
science with the greatest precision. No scientist before or 
since his time has been more particular in procuring a 
groundwork of facts as the basis of his scientific work. 
In his physiological works he gathers all the known facts 
from the greatest anatomists. On these he builds a rational 
superstructure, deducing the causes operating in the struc- 
ture, and the uses of the organs and viscera of the body 
from the structure, position, relationship, and forms of the | 
tissues and organs. His method is the analytic, reasoning 
from facts to causes, ascending from the known to the un- 
known, proving by cogent reasons every statement he makes. 
There is nothing in his writings that savors of assumption 
and unfounded statement. In fact one of the difficulties to 
many people in reading his writings is the severely rational, 
analytical method which constantly deals in proofs as logical 
as any system of mathematics. 

In his investigation of the solar system he proves it to be 
one coherent whole in which the lower is produced from the 
higher, the sun, and is sustained by it, all depending on the 
sun not only for its origin in the first place, but continually 
for its sustenance and continued existence. The sun as the 
centre is not only the origin of all the substances of its sys- 
tem of worlds, but through its atmospheres it continually 
governs them and sustains them in the order of existence. 
This it does through its atmospheres, through which it trans- 
mits its forces—gravitation, magnetism, electricity, light, 
and heat— by which the world is continually sustained, yea 
moved, in its eternal gyrations on its axis, and round its 
parent, the sun. 

Wherever we touch this marvelous author we find him 
seeking the deeper things of nature, searching for hidden 
causes; but ever basing his reasoning on well-known facts 
of observation. He planted his feet on solid ground. In 
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order to rise from effect to cause he formulated several new 
doctrines which he used as a guide and compass in directing 
his steps through the maze of knowledges of nature, which 
like a vast sea are difficult for the untrained mind to traverse 
without some guide which will teach how to keep a straight 
course: These doctrines are the doctrine of series and 
degrees, of correspondence and representation, by which 
causes can be traced to their effects, and effects to their 
causes. 

In studying the physiology of the numan body, Sweden- 
borg had a keen perception of the uses of all things, therein 
discovering the uses of organs and parts not even yet under- 
stood by men of science. This faculty he strengthened by 
the use of mathematics, mechanics, and the sciences of phys- 
ics and chemistry. In his investigation of the brain, its 
parts and motions, he anticipated many modern discoveries, 
so that the celebrated Retzius, one of the greatest authori- 
ties at the present day, expressed regret at not knowing of 
Swedenborg’s work before writing his own. 

One of the last of his scientific works is entitled, “The 
Soul, or Rational Psychology,” in which he unfolds his 
thoughts concerning the soul and its future existence. In 
the composition of this work, he is presenting his own 
rational thoughts and conclusions on the subject, just as 
Spencer and other learned men givetheirs. I wish to direct 
attention to some of the things he there teaches. 

The real test of a knowledge of the soul as it is in itself 
lies in the direction of what is said of it after the death of 
the material body. There are indeed two phases of the 
study of the soul, one is the study of it in the effects seen 
as it operates in its kingdom, the physical body. This form 
of the science properly belongs to the domain of psychology 
and physiology. What can science or philosophy reveal 
with certainty about the real nature of life after death? 
Swedenborg in his physiological and psychological studies 
was constantly on the alert to discover the nature and opera- 
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tion of the soul in the body, and as a philosopher he gives 
us many sublime and noble conceptions from the psycholog- 
ical side of the study. He treats of the senses as means by 
which the soul gains a knowledge of the world of nature, of 
the intellect, and the affections; of those qualities of mind 
which ennoble man and elevate him above the animal crea- 
tion, of those qualities which drag him down to the level of 
beasts and even below them, of the intercourse or relation- 
ship between the soul and the body. In his studies, the 
physiological and anatomical side was ever before his mind, 
but unlike the physiological psychologists of our day, he 
also kept clearly in his mind that there was another side to 
the shield. He saw most clearly that the active intelligent 
force working in the physical, and manifesting itself through 
the physical, was a distinct substantial entity. It was not 
the result of the activity of the material particles, but was 
the producing cause of this physical activity. The soul 
thought, the mouth spake that thought, the soul willed and 
the body executed that purpose and intention. What was 
this thing in itself as separate from its body which it had 
created? He pursued this question with tireless energy 
throughout his scientific and philosophical career. Did he 
solve this question at last in a satisfactory manner? I 
quote a few statements written at the very highest point of 
his philosophical development. To the question what is 
man, he says : 


The external shape is not what makes man, for the ape is human in 
face and still is an ape. The external form of the body is not man, for - 
the brute animals enjoy similar organs. Speech does not make man, for 
the parrot talks, and still is nota man. The animus (the lowest degree 
of the mind) is not the man, for the brutes enjoy a similar animus and 
are affected as man by the loves of their body and the world. 

But that which enjoys a rational mind, namely, that it can think, 
judge, freely choose, and will, that creature is man. Also a man is 
esteemed as such by all according to his rational mind. ... The 
greater the intellect or the more elevated the rational mind, so much the 
greater is the man. (Rational Psychology, 344, 345.) 
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Then in speaking of this rational mind he says : — 


In the rational mind there is the face of the soul, just as in the body 
is the face and likeness of the animus. (bid., 348.) 

This mind indicates what the soul is. If the soul be not spiritual 
and immortal, such a mind can by no means be formed in which the 
spiritual and natural are conjoined. (/did., 349.) 


He then distinguishes between the soul and the body, and 
says :— 

That spiritual [essence] which flows into the rational mind is the inte- 
rior and superior man; but the natural which flows in from the animus 
is the external man. ... The external is the same as an animal, but 
the internal is the same as an angel. (/did., 350.) 


Now the question is, What is it that dies, and what is it 
that lives at the transition which we call death? Sweden- 
borg is here speaking according to the philosophical ideas 
he had developed through the use of his natural reason, 


and the religious ideas in which he had been trained. He 
says :— 

Anything is said to die or be destroyed when that which is proper to 
its form perishes or is dissolved. (/did., 489, p. 305.) 

By death that is given back to the earth which was taken from the 
earth. That remains which is purely animal, namely, the soul, which is 
alone what lives, and it lives in the body according to its organic forms. 
(Jbid., 492, p. 306-7.) 

The question arises therefore, What lives die, or what organic con- 
nections are dissolved? (/did., 493, p. 307.) 

It is beyond question, that the common life of the body dies, or that 
the general nexus of all its parts is dissolved; likewise the external 
sensory organs, touch, taste, smell, hearing, sight, with the organs of 
each, as also the internal sensory, with the intellect and the rational mind, 
that is, the cortical glands with the changes of their states. (/d7d., 494, 
P. 397-) 

The soul is tmmaterial. .. . The soul is sfirttua/, and in the spir- 
itual form those things are infinite which are finite in inferior forms. 
(Ibid, 498, p. 311.) 

If we examine forms in their order, it appears that as the form be- 
comes higher, or ascends to something superior, there is always some- 
thing of perpetuity added. ( /did., 499, p. 311.) 
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Since, therefore, the soul is the inmost and supreme of all forms, 
. it cannot be touched or injured by the lower forms. (/did., 501, 


P. 313-) 
The soul is that very substance in which form has its being; its in- 


telligence is that distinguishing faculty and quality of the forces and 
modifications (of its substance). Thus from form, and also from intelli- 
gence itself, it may be deduced and clearly seen that the soul is immor- 
tal. (/bid., 510, p. 318.) 


If, therefore, the soul exists after the body is dissolved, 
what is the state of the soul after death ? 

In 512 and 513, in dealing with this subject, it is perfectly 
evident that Swedenborg had some relics of the old idea of 
death and the resurrection of the material body, the soul 
remaining in a very obscure state between death and the 
resurrection. Of the state of the soul and its form after 


death, he says : — 

But it is asked, What is to be the form of the soul in heaven, whether 
similar to the bodily form, or another which is called angelic? And 
then whether the angelic form is the human? This indeed I do not 
think, that we are to put on the human form, for such a form exists 
solely for use in the lowest world. In heaven, souls are like birds, nor 
do they have intercourse with any earth; they have no need of feet or 
arms, hence neither of muscles, that is of flesh and bones, for they are 


spirits. 


Then he enumerates all the physical parts and functions 
of the body — brain, viscera, heart, lungs, etc.— and says :— 


All these things will serve no use as soon as we become spirits and 
angelic forms. (/did., 521, pp. 325-327.) 

What form we shall have, we can no more know than the silkworm, 
which when a miserable worm crawls over its leaves, but after its long 
endured labors is turned into an aurelia and flies away a butterfly. . . . 
So with ourselves. We are grossly ignorant about the nature of that 
purest aura which is called celestial, and in which souls are to live. 


He then proceeds to give a number of conjectures pre- 
senting the idea that the soul at any time can put on any 
form it wishes ; but finally, seeing he is in the region of pure 


conjecture, he says : — 
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When we live as souls, perhaps we ourselves shall laugh at what we 
have guessed at in so childish a manner. (/did., 524, p. 329.) 

I have quoted these passages from Swedenborg’s psycho- 
logical writings to show the limitations of the human reason, 
and to help in defining the limits of purely natural investiga- 
tion in determining the nature of the soul and the life after 
death, as distinguished from the effects of the soul and life 
displayed in the plane of the human body and in the world. 

The soul has two kingdoms in which it dwells: (1) the 
physical body by which it operates in the plane of nature; 
and (2) the spiritual body by which it operates in the spir- 
itual world. What we wish to show here is that the human 
reason has its limitations, and that of itself it can attain to 
no certain knowledge of the life after death. This Sweden- 
borg shows in his curious conjectures in regard to the form 
of the soul after death, and the nature of its life. These 
ideas he shows in his theological works to be altogether 
erroneous. 

The science of psychology has an important field in the 
investigation of the effects of the soul and the qualities of 
the soul displayed in its physical kingdom. Here human 
reason has a magnificent field for the display of its powers. 
Here Swedenborg showed a remarkable power of analytical 
reasoning from effects to causes, but when he transcends 
the proper boundary of his field of investigation, and deduces 
by mere reason the nature and conditions of the soul in the 
life after death, he falls down as many another philosopher 
has done, from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

In viewing the limitations of human reason we must not 
conclude that because reason cannot attain a certain and 
sure knowledge of the soul itself and its life after death, 
that there is no other way of attaining that knowledge. 
Reason indeed often makes this conclusion, as Spencer does 
in his “First Principles of Philosophy,” in which he lays 
down the doctrine that what reason cannot attain by its logi- 
cal deductions is not only unknown, but is forever unknow- 
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able. What is thus unknowable he says belongs to the 
domain of religion ; what is known belongs to the domain of 
science. He strips religion naked of truths and knowledges, 
and makes it a cult having no knowledge and no possibility 
of a knowledge of any subject with which it deals; no knowl- 
edge of God, of the life after death, or the reality, existence, 
or nature of the soul. What earthly or heavenly use would 
such a religion be? Prayer, praise, and worship of an un- 
known and unknowable being would be simply an act of the 
merest ignorance, which no enlightened person would for a 
“moment undertake. 

But Spencer is not satisfied with his logical conclusions, 
for he says, although this unknown is unknowable, there is 
some subconscious element in our nature that gives us the 
feeling that z¢ zs, though it cannot teach us what it ts. 
Therefore the only thing we can affirm is that back of the 
known there is, and always will be, this wxknown whose qual- 
ities and attributes we can never know; and he affirms that 
this vague affirmation is the only real verity in the domain 
of religion. This position nullifies all the positive side of 
religion, that is, man’s relationship to God and the life after 
death. Religion in this view can do nothing for us which a 
purely materialistic science cannot do. 

In regard to the nature of life as viewed by Spencer, 
Fiske says of his definition that, it is incomparably the most 
profound and complete definition of life that has ever been 
framed ; and the chapter in which it is set forth and illus- 
trated would alone entitle Mr. Spencer to a place among the 
greatest thinkers that have ever lived. What is this defini- 


tion of life? 


Life is the definite combination of heterogeneous changes, both simul- 
taneous and successive, in correspondence with external coexistences 


and sequences. 


He explains this as follows : — 
Life is the continuous adjustment of internal relations to external rela- 
tions. (First Principles, p. 84.) 
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Fiske says :— 


The continuous maintenance of an equilibrium between the organism 
and its environment is the process in which life essentially consists. 
Life, including all intelligence as the highest known manifestation of life, 
is the continuous establishment of relations within the organism, in cor- 
respondence with relations existing or arising in the environment. 
{Cosmic Philosophy, II., p. 67.) 


If we examine this definition of life we shall find two 
things, the force without the organism, and the changes 
within the organism. One of these stands in the relation of 
cause, and the other in the relation of effect. Which is the 
cause, the force without, or the activity within? This is the 
important question. The definition says, the life within is a 
correspondence with the forces without. Fiske says: the 
life within, including intelligence, is the correspondence 
with the relations in the environment. From which it is 
evident that life is the effect of forces in the environment. 
That which corresponds, or responds to a thing, is an effect, 
that which produces the response or correspondence, is the 
cause. The cause of life, therefore, according to Spencer 
and Fiske, is the force without the organism, bringing the 
organism into correspondence with itself. 

Let us illustrate this with examples: Take a soap bubble, 
for instance. The inside force is a ball of air in great activ- 
ity, the outside force is the resisting atmosphere. The thin 
film of water is kept in form by these two opposing forces. 
The inside is the acting force keeping the form in motion, 
the outside is the resisting medium which by its reaction 
keeps the form intact. The moment the inside force is 
reduced to correspondence with the outside force the bubble 
bursts, because there is no superior force to keep up the 
activity on which the form of the bubble depends. 

It is the same with life in an organism. If we notice 
Swedenborg’s view of the operations of the chick in the egg, 
and the soul in the body, the active force is within the organ- 
ism, moulding, building, forming, and using the organism to 
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operate into the environment to bring the environment into 
correspondence with itself. So long as the superior force is 
within, the organism is intact, but when the outside force 
prevails, the organism perishes, and death ensues. The 
inside force is the cause; not the outside force; hence we 
may see that Spencer’s definition of life is a definition of 
death ; for when the inside is reduced to correspondence with 
the outside, death results; but when the outside is reduced 
to correspondence with the inside, life exists. In the chick 
in the egg the inner force is the soul organizing, forming, 
and building its body; when formed, the soul or inner force 
is constantly at work bringing outside forms and forces into 
obedience to itself to renew and rebuild its form, so that it 
may keep up the activity of the organism in correspondence 
with itself. Swedenborg’s view of life as an inner substance 
and force is rational, Spencer’s is a definition of death. 


JoHN WHITEHEAD. 
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PARIS AND HIS MIRACLES.* 


In his posthumous theological manuscripts, Swedenborg 
refers several times to the “ Miracles of Paris,’ and in one 
place he speaks of them as described in “two volumes 


quarto.” 

As the general reader has probably never heard of the 
man or his miracles, some information regarding both may 
be acceptable, especially as it helps us to understand the 
state of the world of spirits in Swedenborg’s time, opens up 
an interesting chapter in the history of the French Catholic 
Church, and has an important bearing upon the miracles 


performed at the present day. 

The name of the man was Francois de Paris. He was 
born in the city of Paris on June 30, 1690. The son of a 
counsellor of the Parliament, he was himself to study law and 
succeed his father in office; but, urged by an irresistible de- 
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sire for a religious life, he finished by entering the seminary 
of St. Magloire. He studied Hebrew and Greek, became 
deeply interested in the lectures on the Sacred Scriptures 
delivered at St. Roch by the Jansenist Abbé d’Asfeld, inter- 
ested himself in instructing poor children, and performed 
the functions of a catechist with such zeal that he was 
appointed the superior of the young clergy at St. Céme. 

It is necessary, to an intelligent appreciation of his 
further history, to say 4 word about Jansenism at this time. 

Quesnel had devoted many years to his celebrated and 
widely circulated translation of the New Testament with 
pious comments and moral reflections — generally known as 
his “Moral Reflections.” This was published in complete 
form in 1693-94. It gave a new impetus to Jansenism, and 
did very much toward enlightening Frenchmen in truths of 
the holy Word. So beautiful was its tone that it at first 
impressed even the Jesuits, and the Pope himself most 
favorably ; yet eventually the Pope issued a bull, the Bull 
Unigenitus, against it. 

A violent controversy had been raging between Jansen- 
ists and Jesuits, the former maintaining that the Pope was 
infallible as to doctrine, but not as to facts (de jure et de 
facto), involving the question whether he apprehended the 
Jansenist doctrines correctly. The Jansenists also advo- 
cated a larger measure of autonomy for the bishops as 
against the Pope. The Bull Unigenitus was to put the 
final quietus upon Jansenism, and condemned still further 
the Jansenist tendency to advance the study of the Word. 
The bull condemned the following propositions, among 


others, in Quesnel’s work : — 


The reading of the Sacred Scripture is for all. 
» The obscurity of the Sacred Scripture is no reason for laymen to dis- 
pense themselves from reading it. 
The Lord’s Day ought to be sanctified by Christians for works of 
piety, and, above all, for the reading of the Sacred Scripture. 
It is damnable to wish to withdraw a Christian from this reading. 
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As there is no sin without the love of self, so there is no good without 
the love of God. 

In vain do we cry, “ My Father,” if it be not the spirit of charity 
which cries; etc. 


No wonder that years after, in 1759, Louis XIV., in the 
other world, enlightened by the light of heaven, tried to in- 
fluence his grandson, the reigning monarch, against accept- 
ing the bull. (Continuation of the Last Judgment, 60: 
Spiritual Diary, 5980: The Last Judgment (posth.), 104.) 

The Bull Unigenitus was issued on Sept. 8, 1713, and 
young P4ris, taking part in the disputes occasioned by it, 
became still more ardently attached to the Jansenist party. 

He had hardly become deacon, in 1720, when he was pro- 
posed for the curacy of St. Céme and even as canon of 
Rheims. In order to become priest, it was necessary for 
him to sign the “formulary,” which was directed against 
Jansenism. Adhering steadfastly to his convictions, such a 
step was impossible for him. 

The priestly career was thus closed to him. Yet he did 
not, on that account, abandon the life of a religious. He 
resolved to live henceforth a life of abstinence and charity. 
He moved from one locality to another in the French capi- 
tal, and finally settled in a little house in the Faubourg Saint 
Marcel, where he gathered in several ecclesiastics. His 
patrimony he spent in charities, maintaining his fellow- 
lodgers, and also the outside poor. Finding his stipend 
insufficient for his benevolences, he undertook to add to his 
income by manual labor (weaving hose), and gave himself 
up to fasting and mortification of the flesh. The result was 
that he undermined his health, and died on the first day of 
May, 1727, thirty-seven years of age. His body was in- 
terred in the churchyard Saint Médard, in the Faubourg 
Saint Marceau (or Marcel). 

His charities and asceticism had gained for him a reputa- 
tion for holiness among the poor of his quarter, who resorted © 
to his tomb to pray. Pious Jansenists also, who honored 
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him for his steadfast devotion to their cause, made pilgrim- 
ages to the same place. It was reported that miracles 
were being performed at his tomb, and from Paris and its 
environs came flocking people who sought to be healed of 
various diseases. Some kissed the very dust of his grave, 
and carried it away as means for preserving health and 
curing maladies. | 

The Archbishop of Paris at that time was the Cardinal de 
Noailles, who had rejected the Bull Unigenitus when it was 
issued and who had been exiled from the court by Louis 
XIV. in consequence, but who recanted in 1720, when, 
together with a number of other Jansenists, he subscribed 
to the bull. 

Despite his reinstatement, he was still suspected of Jan- 


- senist leanings. 


The miracles at the tomb of Paris, having been brought 
to his attention, he issued on June 15, 1728, a mandate to 
investigate them. The investigation was made during the 
months of June, July, and August of the same year. 

Cardinal de Noailles died in May of the following year 
(1729), and was succeeded by de Vintimille as Archbishop of 
Paris, as strongly opposed to Jansenism as de Noailles had 
been favorable. 

As the manifestations of a supernatural power went on at 
the tomb of Paris, de Vintimille found himself compelled to 
take cognizance of them. The cure of Anne Lefranc, who 
had been healed of consumption, was made a test case. 
One hundred and twenty witnesses offered to verify the 
cure. Forty of them were examined, among them the near- 
est family, and the physician. Their testimony, however, 
did not satisfy de Vintimille, and on July 24, 1731, he issued 
a mandate to that effect, condemned a dissertation that had 
been circulated in defence of the miracles, and forbade all 
further special worship at the tomb of Deacon Paris, or to 
pay honor to his grave. 

This added fuel to the flame. Early the next day, at four 
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o'clock in the morning, such a crowd had collected that it 
was impossible to enter the church of Saint Médard or the 
little cemetery which contained the tomb. 

Miss Lefranc appealed from the decision of the Arch- 
bishop to the Parliament. 

The Jansenist clergy also became more active. On Aug. 
13, they formally presented to Archbishop de Vintimille the 
official documents that had been prepared in obedience to 
the mandate of Noailles, attesting to five miraculous cures. 
Miss Lefranc’s case was not of the number. Perhaps it was 
with reference to her that they say : — 


If in the large number of miracles that are talked about there should 
be those that are doubtful or uncertain, there are those which are of pub- 
lic notoriety and which appear incontestable: there are those even which 
are invested with all that can render them constant, such as those that 
were examined by order of Monseigneur the Cardinal de Noailles, depo- 
sition of which was made before M. de Savigny, notary of Paris, on the 
11th of the present month of August, and which the curés have the 
honor to present to your highness. 


I quote this from a memorial accompanying the docu- 
ments, requesting, with arguments from papal bulls, the pub- 
lic recognition of the miracles and of the devotions at the 
tomb of Paris. This request was subscribed by twenty-four 
curés. 

But the curés did not rest here. They gathered addi- 
tional proofs, and on Oct. 4 the same curés presented 
another memorial to de Vintimille, embodying the narration 
of thirteen additional miracles, signed by the individuals 
who had been healed, and supplemented by the offer, on the 
part of the curés, of confirmatory proofs. 

By this time the excitement at the grave and throughout 
the city was intense. Rich and poor, aristocrat and peas- 
ant were carried away. The brother of Paris gave up his 
rank and money and became an enthusiast. Every day wit- 
nessed new and growing wonders. Paris and the provinces 
were full of stories told about them. The tomb had become 
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the scene of prayers, preachments, prophetic utterances, 
prophetic transports, and convulsions that attended the mir- 
acles. The convulsions, especially, created great excitement 
and disorder. They threw themselves into the most violent 
contortions of body, rolled about on the ground, imitated 
birds, beasts, and fishes, and at last, when they had com- 
pletely spent themselves, went off in a swoon or hypnotic 
trance. 

They began to be known as “Convulsionaries.” The pro- 
ceedings became a public and intolerable nuisance, and on 
Jan. 27, 1732, the government closed the churchyard in the 
interest of order and public morals. 

The “ Convulsionaries” continued to meet elsewhere, and 
the most remarkable stories regarding them are told, such as. 
that their bodies became rigid and insensible to pain, that 
they could be pounded with heavy mallets, that swords 
could be stuck into them without injury, and the like. But 
the year of the Last Judgment (1757) was not far off, and 
the sect died out after that time. Yet they had brought 
Jansenism — which promised much for the enlightenment 
of the Gallican Church —into such bad odor that “ Voltaire 
declared the tomb of Paris to be the grave of Jansenism.” 
Nevertheless, the impression on the people was so great 
that “as late as 1840, multitudes of religious pilgrims still 
resorted to the spot on the anniversary of his death, and 
crowned with garlands the grave of de PAris.”’ 

It would be unjust to fail to distinguish between the Con- 
vulsionaries — this degenerate form of Jansenism — and the 
genuine Jansenists, many of whom, especially their leaders, 
who had looked favorably upon the original cures, con- 
demned the later manifestations as attributable to Satan 
rather than to God. And it is interesting to note that 
among those who publicly condemned the “convulsions” 
was the same d’Asfeld, whose lectures had first fired the 
enthusiasm of de P4ris for Jansenism. 

And we must bear in mind that “The Apocalypse Re- 
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vealed,” 740, speaks favorably of the Jansenists, as being 
among those in France and elsewhere who were not so 
much under the papal yoke of dominion, but who did not 
form a church separate from the Roman Catholic Church, 
and yet who enjoyed spiritual power from divine truth from 
the Word, and are, therefore, meant in the Revelation by 
the “ten horns” of the “scarlet beast,” which are “the ten 
kings that have not received a kingdom as yet.” (REV. 
xvii. 12.) 

The year that witnessed the closing of the cemetery also 
witnessed the publication of the memorials that the twenty- 
four curés had presented to Archbishop de Vintimille, to- 
gether with their collection of miracles. 

I have recently come into possession of a copy of these 
memorials. They form two small pamphlets, both published 
in the year 1732 in the French language, under the title, 
“Recueil des Miracles,” etc. The place of publication is 
not given, but I judge that they were issued at Paris or 
Utrecht, whither many of the Jamsenists had betaken them- 
selves, and which were the headquarters of this sect. The 
copies I have are bound together into a small volume, 
making less than two hundred pages 6% x 3% inches. 

This little book is of the greatest importance in the his- 
tory of the movement, because it contains the official record 
of the cures, and because it played a prominent part in the 
series of events. 

But it is not the work to which Swedenborg referred, for 
it is not in quarto, and the two small pamphlets of which it 
consists cannot with propriety be dignified by the appella- 
tion of “ volumes.” 

We, therefore, look further in our search. 

Among those who heard of the miracles, and who were 
attracted to the cemetery by curiosity and the desire to 
judge for themselves of the extraordinary phenomena with 
which the city resounded, was a counsellor of the Parliament 
by the name of Carré de Montgeron, a man who had in- 
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herited a fortune from his parents, had from early child- 
hood led a self-indulgent and later a most horribly disso- 
lute life, and was, as might be imagined, an infidel. He 
came —a skeptic, fortified with a philosophy of his own — 
to the churchyard of Saint Médard on Sept. 7, 1731, at three 
or four o'clock in the afternoon, witnessed what was going 
on, and became engulfed by the strong sphere of what were 
undoubtedly enthusiastic spirits of the worst kind. Accord- 
ing to his own testimony, he knelt at the tomb (which was 
a large slab, raised perhaps a foot or two from the ground), 
leaned his elbows on the slab, covered his ance with his 


hands, and prayed : — 


O thou, by the intercession of whom it is said that such miracles are 
performed, if it is true that a part of yourself still lives after your death, 
and that you have some credit with the Almighty Being, have pity on my 
blindness, and obtain for me His mercy, that He dissipate my darkness. 


From this moment many thoughts developed in his mind 
in succession and occupied him so powerfully that he re- 
mained motionless on his knees for four hours, heedless of 
the crowd that pressed upon him from all sides, and who 
could not distract him from the profound attention that had 
taken possession of him. 

He arose, regarding as miracles effected by the power of 
God the scenes enacted before his eyes, and which had pro- 
duced the miracle of his conversion. He, therefore, resolved 
to consecrate the rest of his life to confessing his faith, and 
became a zealous champion of the miracles. He was forty- 
five years old when converted. 

He began writing a work entitled, “The Truth of the 
Miracles performed by the Intercession of Deacon Paris,” 
and was so thoroughly convinced and converted that he 
dedicated the first volume to the King, Louis XV., and pre- 
sented it to the King on July 29, 1737. The recognition 
that the King gave of this honor, was, by advice of Cardi- 
nal Fleury, to issue a /ettre de cachet, by virtue of which he 
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was arrested at his home the next day (July 30) and com- 
mitted to the Bastille. From there he was transferred in 
succession to several other prisons, and finally to Valence, 
where he died in 1754, three years before the Last Judg- 
ment. He occupied his leisure in prison with continuing 
to write on the work that had procured his imprisonment. 

Although disavowed by the priests among the Apellants, 
as the Jansenists were called, and by many writers of the 
Jansenist party, Montgeron had numerous defenders, and 
his work gave rise to a lively controversy. 

Being a man of affluence, he was able to indulge himself 
in his literary pleasure, and was quite lavish in the publica- 
tion of his work. It was issued in three sumptuous vol- 
umes, each about the size of the original edition of “The 
True Christian Religion,” but much bulkier, and embellished 
with numerous full-page copperplate engravings. One of 
them, extra large, pictures the scene in the churchyard with 
Montgeron on his knees. Most of the other pictures are in 
pairs, facing each other —the first being a scene portraying 
the patient diseased, the second the same patient cured. 

This is, undoubtedly, the work referred to by Swedenborg 
when he says that he had seen “two volumes quarto”’ of the 
Miracles of Paris.” 

The first two volumes were published respectively in 1737 
and 1741. The third volume was published six years after 
the second, in 1747, and may not have come into the pos- 
session of the library in which Swedenborg saw the work, 
thus accounting for his mentioning only “two volumes 
quarto.” 

The first volume is entitled : — 


La Verité des Miracles Opérés par l’Intercession de M. de Paris. 
Demontrée contre M. l’Archevéque de Sens. Ouvrage dedié au Roy par 
M. de Montgeron Conseiller au Parlement. A Utrecht chez les Lib- 
rairies de la Compagnie. MDCCXXXVII. 


The frontispiece shows P4ris in his room, kneeling, with 
a crucifix in his clasped hands, before a prayer-desk, on 
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which lies a copy of Quesnel’s “ Moral Reflections.” This — 
first volume of Montgeron passed through several editions. 

In the second volume, Montgeron began to include other 
miracles than those performed at the tomb of Deacon Paris, 
and to take note of convulsions apart from the original 
tomb. It bears the title : — 


La Verité des Miracles Opérés par |’Intercession de M. de Paris et 
autres Apellans, Demontrée: Avec des Observations sur le Phénomene 
des Convulsions. Par M. Carré de Montgeron, Conseiller au Parle- 
ment de Paris. Tome Second. | 


This was published in the year 1741, when the author was 
in prison. 

The set which, after years of searching for booxs bearing 
on Paris, I have at last been able to consult, belongs to the 
Hengstenberg Collection in the University of Chicago, and 
in this set Volume II. is a “new edition, revised and con- 
siderably enlarged by the author,” and published in the year 
1747 in Cologne at the Company’s Bookstore. 

Here also the third volume was published in the same 
year and under the same title. The headpiece of the sec- 
ond and third volumes shows Montgeron looking out of his 
barred prison window, and bears an appropriate sentiment. 
The vignette in the title page of each volume pictures God 
in the clouds, with Paris to his left and a little lower, inter- 
ceding for the sick, who are shown below at his tomb. 

It would swell this paper to an intolerable length to em- 
body a review of Montgeron’s work, be it never so concise. 

Suffice it to say, that, in addition to giving very circum- 
stantial accounts of the patients before and after treatment, 
it is full of elaborate arguments in favor of the miracles, 
replying to the attacks of controversialists with spirit and 
ability and in great detail. 

The glory of the Jansenists, their contention for the unre- 
stricted reading of the Word, is sadly tarnished by the abuse 
here made of this most blessed privilege, by appealing to the 
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Sacred Scripture for divine approval of these miracles, and in 
proof of their being in fulfilment of the promises made in the 
Word of the Lord. 

The spirit in which the book is written may be gaged by 
these inscriptions under the frontispiece : — 


FRANCOIS DE PARIS. 


Penetrated merely by himself, he is nothing but poverty, indigence, 
impotence as to all good; and without the light of faith, without Jesus 
Christ, and without Charity, he would be nothing but darkness and 
error and sin. Humbling himself before this crucified truth [referring, 
probably, to the crucifix held in his hand}, 

God, by miracles, glorifies his profound humility and purity and faith. 


Having identified the work to which Swedenborg referred, 
and which is of the greatest importance in the history of the 
“Convulsionaries,’ it may be unnecessary to consult it 
further for an examination into the kind and character of 
the miraculous cures, since the “ Recueil” in our possession 
gives the official record of cures, and, indeed, before the con- 
vulsions became the predominating feature. 

Turning to our little book, we find that the first of the two 
pamphlets of which it consists, is entitled : 

Recueil des Miracles Opérés au Tombeau de M. de Paris, Diacre. 
Contenant les Informations faites par !Ordre de feu M. le Cardinal de 
Noailles, au sujet des Miracles Opérés sur Pierre Lero, Jeanne Orget, 
Elisabeth la Loé, & Marie-Madelaine Mossaron. Avec la Requeste 
presentée A M. de Vintimille, Archevéque de Paris, par MM. les Curés 
de cette Ville du 13 Aoust 1731. MDCCXXXII. (140 pp.) 


The second pamphlet is entitled : — 


Second Recueil des Miracles Opérés par I’Intercession de M. de Paris. 
Contenant les xiii. Relations presentées & Monseigneur |’Archevéque, 
par Messieurs les Curés de Paris. Avec leur Requeste du 4 Octobre 
1731. Dans laquelle ils demandent & sa Grandeur de faire informer 
juridiquement sur ces faits, offrant d’en administrer toutes les preuves 
& d’en indiquer les témoins necessaires. MDCCXXXII. (153 pp.) 


In each pamphlet the documents testifying to the mira- 
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cles are presented first, and the request or memorial to the 


Archbishop follows. 
In the August memorial it is said of Deacon Paris :— 


The reputation of his holy life attracts daily to his tomb a prodigious 
multitude of persons of every state and condition, who there receive 
great and glorious benefits. 

The noise made by these wonders during the first year after the death 
of this servant of God obliged his eminence, the late Monseigneur, the 
Cardinal de Noailles, to have them examined into. He appointed a 


commissioner for the purpose, who made a judicial inquiry. Some of ~ 


the miraculous facts have been verified in due form, and the verbal pro- 
ceedings have been engrossed. (I., p. 130.) 


The cures that are testified to in the documents pre-. 


sented were performed, for the most part, at the tomb, but 
in one or two instances a piece of the bed, or some wool from 
the mattress on which the deacon died, served the pur- 
pose of completely healing the patient. 

The five cases in the first pamphlet are told by the pa- 
tients themselves (their names are given on the title-page), 
and by their relations and friends, and in some cases by the 
physicians previously in attendance, and all solemnly sworn 
to in due form. 

In the second pamphlet the testimonials are simply signed 
by the patients themselves. As the title indicates, there 
were thirteen of them. 


The cases in this second pamphlet were later embodied by © 


Montgeron in the first volume of his work, and the proofs 
offered by the curés are there added. 

All the narratives are interesting, some of them highly 
dramatic, and they prove that people in 1731 were not so 
very different from people in 1906; for in reading these ac- 
counts one might easily imagine that he were listening to 
the experience of Christian Scientists, or Dowieites. 

Lameness of nearly two years’ standing, erysipelas of 
twenty years’ standing, partial blindness, dropsy, paralysis, 
cancer, etc., a variety of diseases, some of them pronounced 
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incurable by noted physicians, others so serious as to have 
brought the patients to the verge of death, are all found 
cured ; some suddenly, some gradually but rapidly. 

I take one case at random, which will show the care 
employed in gathering the evidence :— | 


Inquiry made by us, Achilles Thomassin, priest doctor of Sorbonne, 
provost of St. Nicholas du Louvre, Vice-gerent in the Episcopal Court 
of Paris, and Commissioner of his Eminence, Monseigneur the Cardinal 
de Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, at the request of the proctor general 
of the Archbishop of Paris, in the execution of the mandate of Mon- 
seigneur the Archbishop of Paris, of the fifteenth of June seventeen 
hundred and twenty-eight, at the instance of a petition presented by 
the proctor; and of our ordinance of the twenty-first of the present 
month of June, on the subject of the miracle performed in the person 
of Marie Magdalen Mossaron, maid; attending to said Inquiry at our 
residence, situated in the monastery of St. Nicholas du Louvre, accom- 
panied by M. Ysabeau, Clerk of the Episcopal Court. 


Deposition of Marie Magdalen Mossaron, on the subject of the mira- 
cle performed in her person, by the intercession of Monsieur de Paris, 
onthe 224 of July, 1728, in the morning. 

Marie Magdalen Mossaron, aged twenty-seven years, daughter of 
M. Charles Mossaron, business agent of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
living in Paris on Grenelle Street, Parish of St. Eustache, summoned 
by the writ of Regnard Huissier in the Episcopal Court of Paris, on 
this day, which she has made to appear to us; who, having sworn to 
tell the truth, the petition having been read that was presented to 
H. E., the Monseigneur the Cardinal of Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, 
by the proctor general of the Archbishopric of Paris, and thereupon his 
mandate of the month of June last past, and having declared that she 
was neither parent, kin, servant, nor maid of the parties, 

Doth depose that on the night of the sixteenth or seventeenth of Janu- 
ary one thousand seven hundred and twenty-seven, she was attacked 
with convulsions; that, having asked for help, there were called in M. 
Vasseur, master surgeon, and M. Clerambourg, apothecary, who bled 
the deponent; that in spite of these precautions,and the remedies 
which they could give her, the disease degenerated in the same night 
into apoplexy, so that she could not speak except to stammer, being 
very light-headed, and not knowing what was taking place around her; 
that the said M. Vasseur bled her, or had her bled; twice in the same 
night; that for several days she was in such great danger that it was 
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necessary to administer the sacrament during the night or on St. Agnes’ 
Day; that this apoplexy degenerated into paralysis which lasted for 
eighteen months, in spite of medicinal help; so that the left side, dur- 
ing the first month of the disease, could not be moved; and that there- 
after, up to her cure, there was but very little movement, she being 
hardly able to move the arm which was in a sling, and that she could 
hardly walk without leaning on some one with the left arm and using a 
cane with the right hand, and being unable, even with such assistance, 
to go to the nearest churches, except when she was obliged to, being 
unable to make a single visit except in the houses adjoining the one in 
which she lived; that the deponent was also often attacked by fever, 
and by convulsions which made the paralysis worse; that she felt in 
the whole left side from head to foot a continual cold, which could not 
be removed by warm cloths which were placed on the arm and on the 
limb; that deponent, seeing on Saint John’s Day of the present year one 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-eight, that the physician, surgeon, 
and apothecary, after having given her all kinds of remedies considered 
her indisposition as incurable, she formed the resolution to ask of God, 
through the intercession of M. de Paris who lies buried at Saint Médard, 
patience and submission to the will of God; that M. Massaron, her 
father, advised her to go and spend some time at a house in the Fau- 
bourg Saint Marcel with M. Verrie, tapestry-maker to the King at the 
Gobelins, who lives in the Fer-a-moulin Street, near Saint Médard, so 
as more easily to offer a novena at the tomb of the said M. de Paris to 
obtain a cure; that deponent began the novena on the twenty-sixth of 
June last; that she went there on the morning of the twenty-sixth of 
June supported by Malle. Verrie, her host’s daughter, and returned to the 
house of the said M. Verrie, suffering as much pain as when she had 
gone to the grave; that after dinner of the same day she, the deponent, 
returned to the said tomb supported in the same manner as in the morn- 


_ ing; that, wishing to make a longer prayer, she sat down on a chair 


near the said tomb and said to the daughter of the said M. Verrie not 
to come back for two hours ; that not being able to kneel without the 


assistance of some one who would help her to kneel and to rise again, 


she spent the first hour near the said tomb sitting, but that after this 
she wished to kneel, and actually did so with much pain, leaning 
against and supporting herself by the chair on which she had been sit- 
ting; that having remained in this way on her knees for a quarter of an 
hour, she, the deponent, wished to rise and was surprised at doing it with- 
out pain and without needing assistance; that she remained some time 
seated at prayer and then she again knelt down, and even prostrated 
herself toward the tomb, and placed her head under the tomb, which is 
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raised from the ground about a half a foot on four pillars; that she, the 
deponent, having arisen with great ease, returned alone, and without 
need of assistance, to the house of the said Verrie, and the same even- 
ing went up the stairs of the said house, which are very steep and very 
hard, and which she was unable to go up on St. John’s Day without be- 
ing supported and even carried by people who helped her to go up, 
which she did the rest of the novena, without needing a cane to support 
her; and that since that time she easily makes use of both her arm and 
her limb, and feels no inconvenience of the said left side, and finds herself 
perfectly cured, which she attributes to the power of God, through the 
intercession of the said M. de Paris. And further deponent saith not: 
her deposition having been read she saith that it contains the truth, 
and perseveres in this, and this is signed by Messrs. Mossaron, 
Thomassin, Ysabeau. 


This deposition is followed by affidavits attesting to the 
same facts, and adding further particulars, and sworn to by 
the father, a brother, a sister, the physician, the surgeon, 
the apothecary, the confessor, another priest, the landlord, 
the landlord’s wife, M. Verrie, the chief Gobelin tapestry- 
maker, Mdm. Verrie, and the godmother of Mdlle. Mossaron. 

I have quoted the young woman’s allegation in full, so as 
to give a fair sample of the diseases, and of the manner of 
cure, that are described in this quaint little book, and of the 
careful process of securing the testimony. Does it not re- 
mind one of the cures that are effected at the present day ? 

The cures described in the first “ Recueil”’ are, if anything, 
more solemnly and creditably authenticated than those of 
the present day. | 

In the second memorial to Archbishop de Vintimille we 
read :— 


The curés are moved more and more with the fame of all the won- 
ders which increase daily in their parishes. They hear the faithful an- 
nounce with wonder that the paralytic walk, that those afflicted with 
dropsy are cured, that impotent members are freed, that the deaf hear, 
that the dumb speak, that eyes desperately diseased are made clear, 
that ulcers are closed, that those sick unto death are immediately re- 
stored and recover all their strength, that those who come to mock at 
the tomb of the servant of God are there struck by an invisible hand; 
and that which is still more comforting to the pastors, that these won- 
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ders are followed by glorious conversions, by the return even of unbe- 
lievers and heretics; by an increase of fervor and of piety among the 
righteous; and by wonder even on the part of people of the world, 
whom curiosity leads there, and who are moved and stricken with as- 
tonishment at the well-nigh sensible presence of God evidenced by the 
contemplation and faith of those present. (II., p. 142.) 


The curés quote a Roman Catholic authority that “such 
miracles can. prove nothing if they have not been effected 
upon the prayer of some person who has called upon the 
saints, for it is the prayer which causes one to see that God 
has performed this miracle to manifest the sanctity of a 
saint rather than that of another,’ and they go on to say, 
that ‘they cannot but come from God.” (L, p. 134.) 

To us the whole matter is of interest, because of this very 
question of the establishment of the holiness of a person, or 
of a church, or of a cult, or of a system of doctrine, by the 
fact of their power to cure diseases. 

Is it true that “they cannot but come from God” (Recueil 
I., p. 134), or as claimed in Montgeron’s first volume, that 
“the miracles prove the evident existence of God and His 
providence, the truth of Christianity ’’—-and, as he claims 
for the cures effected by Paris,— the “holiness of the Catho- 
lic Church, the justice of the cause of the Appellants of the 
Bull Unigenitus ”’? 

Our inquiry leads us first to the personal aspect: What 
was the real character of this man Deacon Paris? Then, 
How did he effect these cures? In what relation stand such 
marvelous cures to religion? What weight should be at- 
tached to them by New-Churchmen? Is it at all desirable 
or right to seek such cures? 

As to the first question it is answered briefly in the 
sketch of a work written by Swedenborg after “The True 
Christian Religion” was written, and entitled “‘ Abomination 
of Desolation : —” * 


*In Latin, in the “Spiritual Diary,” Part VII., Appendix, pp. 139-141. 
Only English edition was published by the Swedenborg Society, London, 
1888, in the little volume entitled “The Consummation of the Age, and 
The Lord’s Second Coming and the New Church,” pp. 36, 37. 
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I have spoken with P4ris, of whose miracles there exist two volumes, 
as to how he wrought his miracles, that it was through spirits who en- 
tered into the memory of the man and [persuaded] him, very many 
things concerning them. But still Paris was not devoted to any re- 
ligion, and hence did not know anything of the truth of the Church; 
and therefore he is at this day with those who are in liell. 


This was written about forty years after the cures re- 
corded in the work before us took place. The character of 
the alleged saint shows up very differently in the world 
where men are known as they really are.. He whose “holy 
life daily attracted a prodigious multitude of people to his 
tomb” is said by Swedenborg to have been “not devoted to 
any religion, and hence did not know anything of the truth 
of the church, and therefore he is at this day with those in 
hell.” What a lesson this is to those who conclude from 
effects apparently good and desirable as to the person 
through whom they are brought about or the religion pro- 
fessed by him! The cures themselves appear good and de- 
sirable, but when they bring us into touch with infernals, 
what shall we say of them? 

Swedenborg’s additional comment in a private letter sheds 
much light upon their character, and incidentally on the 
character of similar reputed cures of the present day. In 
this letter, which was written a year before Swedenborg’s 
death, to the Prime Minister of the Duke of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, he says :— 

I have seen two volumes full of miracles wrought by a certain Paris, 


which are nevertheless nothing but pure falsehoods, being in part fan- 
tastical and in part magical doings. The same is the case with the 


other miracles among the Roman Catholics. Examine also, if you 


please, those things that have been related by me on this subject in the 
above work, that is, “ The True Christian Religion.” (Documents, II., 


P- 391.) 


The question how the cures, convulsions, and conversions 
were wrought is answered: By fantasy, persuasion, and 
magic. 
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The “Arcana Ccelestia,” treating of miracles performed 
by the magicians of Egypt and others, teaches that,— 

Magical miracles are wrought by the evil to acquire power for 
themselves over others; and in the external form they appear like 
divine miracles. The reason that the like things appear, is that they 
flow from order; and the order appears alike in the ultimates where 
miracles are presented. 


Similar is a statement in the “Spiritual Diary” : — 


Verily false miracles are those which are prepared by evil spirits by 
artificial methods, and in fact for no other purpose except a very 
depraved cupidity. Such is also permitted, and in the external face it 
appears alike, but it has no internal face. (656.) 


The similarity in outward appearance between divine 
miracles and magical miracles is attested by the Word, as in 
the case of the performance of the Egyptian magicians who 
changed their rods into serpents, as Aaron had done with 
his rod; also “ Beelzebub performed more miracles than the 
other Gentile gods, as appears from the Old Testament ; 
also Simon Magus.” (Invitation to the New Church, 55.) 

If we inquire what is the order according to which mira- 
cles are performed, which in the case of the evil as of the 
good “flow from order,” we receive the answer in a number 
of places in the Writings. Take this brief one in “The 
True Christian Religion,” 91 : — | 

Divine miracles have been done according to divine order, but accord- 
ing fo the order of the influx of the spiritual world into the natural, 
concerning which order no one has hitherto known anything, because 
no one has known anything of the spiritual world. But what that order 
is, will be made manifest in its time, when divine miracles and magical 
miracles will be treated of. 


Swedenborg italicizes the phrase “the order of the influx 
of the spiritual world into the natural.” | 

The memorable relation, n. 695 of the same work, gives a 
lecture delivered by Swedenborg in heaven to ancient sages, 
on this very subject of influx, which may be consulted by 
-those who wish to follow up the study. 
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But it is of especial interest to us to learn from his post- 
humous manuscripts that this relation does not give the 
whole of his lecture to the angels, for they contain this addi- 
tion, which enters into a more detailed explanation of the 
particular subject of the performance of miracles than we 
find anywhere in the published Writings : — 


All things which are seen in nature, in her three kingdoms, take place 
from the influx of the spiritual world into the natural; and, in them- 
selves, are marvels, which, on account of their accustomed aspect and 
perennial recurrence, are not accounted as miracles. But know, that 
the miracles which are related in the Word were done in like manner 
by means of influx from that prior world into this posterior one, and 
that they were done by means of the bringing in of such things as are 
‘in the spiritual world into corresponding things in the natural world ; as, 
the manna descending upon the camp of the sons of Israel every morn- 
ing, was things flowing down from the bread in heaven, and introduced 
into the receptacles of nature. In like manner the bread and fishes 
into the baskets of the Apostles, which they distributed to so many 
thousand people; and also the wine from heaven into the water in the 
water-pots at the wedding, where the Lord was; and that the fig-tree 
withered, through there being no longer the influx of spiritual aliment 
for it, which was nourishing it from the root. In like manner in the 
test. So that miracles have not been wrought from causes sought out 
in nature, according to the insanities of certain of the learned at this 
day. And therefore miracles are of the divine omnipotence according 
to the order of the influx of the spiritual world into the natural, merely 
with this difference: that the things which come forth actually in the 
spiritual world are actually introduced into such things in the natural 
world as correspond. That it is so and can be so done, is of the divine 
omnipotence, which is meant by the “finger of God” from which the 
Lord produced His miracles. 

On my having concluded my discourse, the angels kissed me for what 
I had told them, and they said that they would occasionally invite me 
to their meetings; and I thanked them, and promised to come again 
when leave should be granted me by the Lord. (Coronis, New-York 
Latin edition, p. 100. Also in Documents IL, p. 760.) 


As to the next question, In what relation miracles of any 
kind, good or bad, stand to religion, we have very emphatic 
teaching, repeated from time to time throughout the Wri- 
tings, to the effect that miracles compel faith, and cause 
such “conversions” as the Parisian clergy recorded with 
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much gratification, and as we witness in our own day among 
various religious bodies. Perform a miracle, that is to say, 
a cure, without the usual agencies, and it so impresses the 
subject of the miracle on the beholder, that he believes that 
the person or the power that performs it must be of a supe- 
rior character, and worthy of one’s entire trust. It induces 
a blind confidence and belief. It takes away a man’s liberty 
to question, to doubt, to reason, and stupifies his intellect. 
Henceforth he is a slave of the miracle worker until his 
self-interest is crossed, or until the Lord from His mercy is 
able to reach him through his Remains. While he is under 
the influence of such persuasion,— 

The Lord cannot inflow through the internal into the external of his 
thought, except solely to leave man to confirm from his rationality that 
the thing which has become part of his faith by means of the miracle is 
true. It is evident that faith so induced is not faith, but persuasion; 
for there is not anything rational in it, still less spiritual. 

The reason why cures that are called miracles were per- 
formed in the Israelitish and in the Christian Church in its 
beginning, was that men were then so far removed from 
Spirituality, that they could not receive spiritual truth 
rationally. 

Swedenborg says that he was urged to perform miracles 
to attest the genuineness of his claims as revelator, but that 
it was forbidden because of the coercive effect of miracles, 
whereas the doctrines of the New Jerusalem being from 
heaven, must needs be received in freedom according to 
reason. Hence they are so presented that a man may and 
frequently does question and doubt. Were they attended 
by miracles, even by the miracle of an absolutely perfect, 
flawless presentation of truth, without verbal error, many 
would be compelled to believe, without being rationally con- 
vinced. This involves the danger of the reception of truth 
by the evil, that is, by those who do not choose by self- 
examination and repentance to see their evils and to fight 
against them, for,— 

They who once acknowledge at heart, and afterwards deny, are they 
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who profane; hence manifest miracles do not take place at this day, but 
miracles not manifest, or invisible; which are such as not to infuse what 
is holy, or take away freedom from man; and therefore the dead do not 
rise again; and man is not withheld from evils through immediate reve- 
lations and through angels. (Arcana Ceelestia, 4031.) 


Much is said on the subject in the Writings. It may be 
well, in this place, to quote from a brief posthumous presen- 
tation, apparently the outline of a treatise, and possibly the 
intended fulfilment of the promise quoted above from “ The 
True Christian Religion,” 91. It has never been published 
in an American edition, and for this reason may be the more 
welcome to the reader. 


Lastly, something about miracles : — 

I. Miracles took place in the church before the Lord’s advent, 
because they were then external or natural men, who could be led to 
their external representative worship only through miracles. 

The miracles which were wrought in Egypt, in the desert, and in the 
land of Canaan, even to the present time, are to be enumerated. 

That these miracles, nevertheless, never affected mankind. 

II. Miracles were forbidden after the Lord’s advent, when man 
from external became internal, and when the faculty of knowing was 
imparted to him. Were this faculty of knowing interfered with, man 
would become more external than before. 

III. Miracles would abolish worship truly divine and introduce the 
former idolatrous worship, as has likewise been done during most of the 
centuries behind us. These miracles nevertheless were not divine, but 
were like those that had formerly been wrought by the magicians. 

IV. In place of miracles there has taken place at the present day a 
manifestation of the Lord Himself, an intromission into the spiritual 
world and enlightenment there by immediate light from the Lord in 
those things which are the interiors of the church. 

But there has been especially the opening of the spiritual sense of 
the Word, in which the Lord is in His divine light. 

V. These revelations are not miracles, because every man as to his 
spirit is in the spiritual world without being separated from his body in 
the natural world. In my case, however, there is a certain separation, 
but only as to the intellectual part of my mind, and not as to its will part. 
And as to the spiritual sense, through this sense the Lord is with all 
those who approach Him in faith in the above light, and through it He 
is in man’s natural lumen or light. (Coronis, Latin edition, pp. 10, 11.) 
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We now come to the last question proposed, Is it at all 
desirable and right to seek such cures? 

_We have seen and heard commended from time to time 
the devotion of Christian Scientists, and while their doc- 
trines have been repudiated, we have been urged to 7 a 
similar search of health through a righteous life. 

Light on this point is to be found in the explanation of 
the magical nature of such miracles as those of Francois de 
Paris. Wherein does magic consist? What is hell? It is 
the inversion of order. Health of body is for the health of 
the soul. It is an inversion of order to seek health of soul 
for the sake of health of body. A similar inversion of order 
constitutes the hell of the commercial and political life of 
the present day. Money is a good thing in its place. To 
love money as an instrument for the performance of use in 
business or in statecraft is good. To love business or the 
performance of use for the acquisition of money is evil. 
This is the true philosophy of life. 

There are discrete forms of human love: The love of 
God, the love of the neighbor, the love of the world, the love 
of self. “Rightly subordinated they make and perfect 
man,’ which is tantamount to saying that they make the 
angel. Inverted they make the devil. And so to seek 
religion for the sake of health of body is of hell. To seek 
health of body for the sake of the health of the soul is of 
heaven. 

We have heard quoted the Lord’s injunction, “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these 


things shall be added unto you,” as if He hereby sanctioned 


seeking the kingdom of God to the end that we may have 
our outward necessities and desires provided for. Any right- 
minded person can see the perversion of such a thought. 
To seek first means to seek as the first and foremost object. 
In other words, cease to be so.anxious about the acquisition 
of temporal blessings. Pursue the love of the Lord, His 
truth, His goodness, and you need have no grave concern 
about the lower and more external affairs of your life. Be 
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honest, not because it is politic to be so, but for honesty’s 
sake. Be righteous, not because it will bring you health, 
affluence, and power, but for righteousness’ sake. If it is 
compatible with your spiritual interests, if robust health, with 
its attendant seductions, if wealth and power with theirs, 
will not lead you from the path of heavenly life, the Lord 
will send these outward blessings also. But do not set your 
heart on obtaining them. Your heart is too precious a thing 
to waste itself on affairs of subordinate importance. To 
seek the way to heaven, and when it is found, to walk stead- 
fastly therein, this should be the principal aim in life. 

And this consideration leads us to the quotation of the 
last remaining passage in the Writings where the miracles 
of Paris are mentioned (Invitation,{§5), and with the sublime 
idea with which it closes I conclude this paper : — 


On miracles. 

From the children of Israel. 

From the Lord’s words concerning Dives and Lazarus. 

From the Lord’s words in MATT. xxiv. 24. [There shall arise false 
Christs and false prophets, and shall do great signs and wonders, 
inasmuch that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the very elect.”] 

Concerning the papist miracles (which are to be enumerated). 

That they merely seduce, and teach nothing, except that they be 
invoked as divinities, and this for the sake of collecting gold and silver 
into the monasteries, or to gather up the treasures of the whole world. 
The miracles of many of them, as those of Antony of Padua; of the 
three wise men of Cologne; the miraculous images, to which are gathered 
treasures in all the monasteries where the walls are covered with pic- 
tures of the miracles performed by their saints and by their idols; the 
books concerning the miracles of Paris and of others. What other 
end than that they be invoked for the purpose of heaping up gifts? 
But which of them has yet taught the way to heaven, thus truths of the 
church from the Word? Wherefore it has pleased the Lord to prepare 
me .from earliest youth to perceive the Word, and He has introduced 
me into the spiritual world, and more nearly enlightened me with the 
light of His Word. Hence it appears that this is more excellent than 
all miracles. 


EUGENE J. E. SCHRECK. 
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THE TWO BOOKS,—THE WORD AND NATURE. 


THIS paper aims to show the important place which a 
knowledge of nature is destined to occupy in the future in- 
crease of spirituality in the world. 

From all sides we have had calls for a revival in the church. 
These calls have for the most part asked for the adoption of 
new ways rather than the revival of old ones, so that they 
seek not so much for a “revival” as for church expansion. 

Answers to these calls have appeared in the periodicals 
of the church and in hundreds of personal responses. They 
all throw light on the question, “ What is the best way to 
promote church expansion?”’ Few indicated whether by 
church expansion they understood increase of membership 
in the organized New Church, or the spread of New-Church 
truth independent of increase in church-membership. Per- 
haps all would agree that a method which would succeed in 
spreading New-Church truth to the world at large would 
naturally result in more people desiring to identify them- 
selves in helping on the work, thus in becoming members of 
the operating organization. 

All have felt that practical suggestions were called for and 
many such were received. Some had no suggestions to 
make, either declaring themselves incompetent or else sta- 
ting that they were not interested, that there was no need 
of a revival, etc. All the suggestions of a positive charac- 
ter have been interesting and important enough for serious 
consideration. The bare enumeration of them will show 
this sufficiently: Change the form of church service; change 
the missionary system; adapt Swedenborg; change social 
conditions; let every New-Churchman live the life. 

My contention is that at least one more remedy awaits 
mention, and that no one method will do the work. For the 
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sake of filling out the suggestions, if for no other reason, 
allow me to add this: that we get ready for the question 
which the world is sooner or later going to ask us: What — 
is this language that old Mother Earth, the rock, spring, and 
mountain, is speaking? Do you, as New-Churchmen, under- 
stand it as you profess? Can we answer the question? 
And if we say that the time for answering is yet far off, 
we should at least realize our present responsibility in the 
face of the plain teaching on the subject, the responsibility 
which the thoughtful members of our church bear of keep- 
ing the pastures green and soul-refreshing for the flock of 
present worshipers. A few strokes from the pen of a 
clever writer would be sufficient to show on the one hand 
Swedenborg’s estimate of studying nature and on the other 
our hitherto passive attitude in the matter. I say it is no 
wonder that the younger element in the church is crying for 
bread. What are we going to do about it? 

No one method will do the work. The weaknesses that 
different ones have pointed out are real and must be ever 
kept in mind. It is undeniable that man-made church ser- 
vices and missionary systems are susceptible of improve- 
ment; that there is a lack of adaptation in holding to archaic 
expressions and antiquated methods; that social life is far 
from what it might be; that we know better than we do. 
Now no suggestion in any of these directions, no matter how 
excellent it may be in itself, is fitted to serve in all of the 
other fields. In other words, there is no room here for a 
mere hobbyist. Therefore, in presenting my suggestion, I 
would have it understood that it is no cure-all, but merely 
one of many suggestions which it seems wise to consider in 
connection with the future of the New Church. 

The plan is this: Let the thoughtful people of the church 
who are interested make it their solemn duty to carry out the 
injunction which Swedenborg gave to the Stockholm Acad- 
emy of Sciences,‘ that it was important that some one 
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should undertake the study of the science of sciences, cor- 
respondence. If. it was important in his day, how much 
more so in this age of wonderful enlightenment! 

One may say that spiritual truth cannot be gained merely 
by intellectual digging, and he is quite right. Hear Swe- 
denborg on this subject :— P 

Scientifics are mediums, and as it were mirrors, in which an image of 
interior things presents itself; and in this image, as again in a mirror, 
are presented and represented the truths and goods of faith, conse- 
quently the things of heaven which are called spiritual; but this latter 
image, as it is more inward, is apparent only to those in faith grounded 
in charity. (Arcana, 5201.) 

This extract shows that the inmost facts of nature can not 
be seen except by one who lives an orderly and useful life. 
If spiritual truth does not come by mere intellectual dig- 
ging, we may be equally well assured that it does not come 
except into properly prepared vessels of the intellect. 

Having thus removed the first difficulty which naturally 
presents itself, we may pass to the central thought of the 
plan. Our task shall be to assist the world to read God’s 
two books —the Word and Nature. In what follows it will 
be seen that our task lies in both books, not in one to 
the exclusion of the other. We have, heretofore, laid so 
much stress upon the first book-as to leave the second almost 
neglected. 

There is to-day, with the average churchman, a certain 
fear about going to nature; a fear that nature’s teaching 
conflicts with religious teaching; the fear that if we know 
more we shall believe less; an almost instinctive shrinking 
from things scientific. 

Now the New Church offers this comfort to such a state 
of mind. There is nothing in nature which does not in some 
way represent heaven.* The universe is a theatre represent- 
ing heaven.*? The things of nature are the ultimates of di- 
vine order. They are mirrors in which spiritual truths are 
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presented, and they are called correspondences.’ Nature 
has been created only to invest what is spiritual, and pre- 
sent it correspondent in the ultimate of order.” 

God has given us two books which tell of Him —the Word 
or the Sacred Scripture, Nature or the Universe. The first 
book has ever been consulted by hungry souls inquiring the 
way to heaven, the second rarely. The New Church is the 
church which gives us the dictionaries and grammars whereby 
we may better understand these divine masterpieces of lit- 
erature. Emanuel Swedenborg’s mission was to draw from 
the books many of their rules and terms in general form, 
and thus give us a start in reading the forgotten language 
which composes their inner contents. 

If we state three of these rules, we shall be able to make 
out certain fundamental characteristics of the two books — 
the Word and Nature :— 


1.. The testimony of the universe gets significance from the testimony 
of the Word.3 

2. If any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God. That is, only he who chooses to live an orderly and use- 
ful life may read the books. 

3. Faith is corroborated by scientific facts.s 


The failure on the part of students of Swedenborg to fol- 
low out the important relation between these two books is 
the point I am pressing. The New Church finds nature 
almost as dumb to-day as she did in her incipiency. The 
reason is that she has been content with using only as much 
of nature as she has found in the Word. Let the story of 
the caterpillars serve as an example. Caterpillars are shown 
in the Word devastating the land, and the Lord promises to 
destroy them if man repents. The church has rightly inter- 
preted the devastation by caterpillars to mean, “ Consuming 
all things of the church by falsities and evils of the sensual 
man,” and the destruction of the caterpillars themselves, as, 
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of course, to mean the restoring of an orderly condition. 
But the church has gone no further. It has not looked out 
upon nature herself, and read in that book the fact that 
nature has several ways of destroying caterpillars. The fact 
is that nature has many different ways. This testimony 
from nature has never hadahearing. What the significance 
of each method, by which nature rids the land of caterpil- 
lars is, has never been considered. Thus has been denied 
us, from pure neglect of study, the selection of the appro- 
priate method among several for being reconciled to God 
after an invasion of sensual evil. ‘ 

Passing from this point, it may be well to state briefly the 
relationship that ideally exists between the two books. Na- 
ture furnishes the material out of which the Word is made, 
for the stories are, after all, stories of the world of fact. In 
turn, nature is dependent on the Word for its meaning, since 
the Word is peculiarly the dwelling-place of the fixed spiri- 
tual standards. On the other hand again, nature is the exhi- 
bition ground where the various application of the Word’s 
standards may be witnessed. 

This relationship points us to our practical duty. Weare 
reverently and worthily to study the Word and learn from 
it the standards of heavenly living, and then read nature’s 
book and see the manifold illustrations and application of 
those standards. In other words, we are to learn to swim in 
God’s rapids by learning first in His still waters. 

It may be objected that we have given the book of Nature 
too high a place; but in answer we may ask whether nature 
has had her rightful place since the time of the Most Ancient 
Church? This point, and others bearing upon our subject, 
will be clear and brought into right relations if we turn to 
the Word. 

Joseph is in Egypt, and there is a famine in Canaan. The 
church is unable to feed its own ; what shall be done? Jacob 
asks the tremendously significant question of his sons: “‘ Why 
do ye look one upon another?” May the food lie, not within 
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the heavenly life proper, but rather outside of it? May the 
corn be in Egypt and not in Canaan? To make this evident, 
consider Egypt. 

The life of the remotest antiquity known to history clus- 
tered about two points—the Tigris-Euphrates valley and 
the Nile valley. The genius of the former was religious, of 
the latter naturalistic. “The Egyptian at that early day 
was passionately fond of nature and outdoor life,” says 
Breasted in his recent book on Egypt. He mirrored this in 
the decoration of his environment. 

The lotus blossomed on the handle of his spoon, and his wine sparkled 
in the deep blue calyx of the same flower; the muscular limb of the ox 
in carved ivory upheld the couch upon which he slept, the ceiling over 
his head was a starry heaven resting upon palm trunks, each crowned 
with its graceful tuft of drooping foliage; or papyrus stems rose from 
the floor to support the azure roof of swaying blossoms; doves and 
butterflies flitted across his indoor skies; his floors were frescoed with 
the opulent green of rich marsh grasses, with fish gliding among their 
roots, where the wild ox tossed his head at the birds twittering in the 
swaying grass-tops, as they strove in vain to drive away the weasel 
creeping up to plunder their nests. 


In deciding as to the spiritual significance of Egypt, we 
have only to keep in mind this passionate love of nature, 
which is the chief point of difference from other peoples. 
Egypt is the plane of nature-worship in the mind. 

Can it be that the food for which we are seeking has any- 
thing to do with nature-worship? Certainly not; and yet 
Jacob’s words are: “Why do ye look one upon another? 
Behold, I have heard that there is corn in Egypt; get you 
down thither, and buy for us from thence ; that we may live 
and not die.” Is this a message to the New Church to-day 
asking for expansion? If we understand it aright, it truly 
is. For, note, that while Jacob told his sons that he had 
heard that there was corn in Egypt, it is distinctly told in 
a previous verse that the famine waxed sore in the land of 
Egypt as well. The corn was in Egypt, and was Egyptian 
corn; but it was with Joseph, a Hebrew, and was not dis- 
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pensed by an Egyptian. Outside Joseph’s storehouses 
there was not in Egypt, nor “oyer all the face of the earth,” 
one kernel of corn to spare. As he was the saviour of the 
whole earth at that time, he stands for the divine itself. 
Thence, the one to whom all went to be fed was Joseph in 
Egypt —the divine in’nature. The divine in nature! Do 
we appreciate it? Listen to our teacher. “It consists in 
seeing all earthly and worldly things as being created by 
God, each and everything for a purpose, and in all things 
whatsoever a certain image of God’s kingdom.”* This 
would seem to be the Joseph in Egypt whom we are to seek. 

Other quotations from Swedenborg will make still clearer 
this Joseph in Egypt : — | 

From his infancy to the end of his life in the world, man is being per- 
fected as to intelligence and wisdom; and, if it shall be well with him as 
to faith and love, scientifics chiefly conduce to this use. Scientifics are 
imbibed through hearing, seeing, and reading, and are stored in the ex- 
ternal man.? 

In order to become intelligent and wise, man must learn and apply 
many things — not only those of heaven, but of earth also,3 . . . must 
acknowlege the divine, must love the Word, and must live a spiritual, 
moral life. To such, science serves as a means of becoming wise, and 
also of corroborating the things of faith—confirmations of divine 
truths by means of such things as are in nature, that is, in the 
sciences.4 


This all goes to show where we are to look for new life. 
Not one upon another, that is, not to anything merely eccle- 
siastical or religious, in the narrow sense, but to that other | 
sphere which a few great minds have rightly interpreted — 
nature. 

At this point we may well ask how well fitted the New 
Church is to conduct us to Joseph in Egypt. That she is at 
present far from fitted to reveal God behind nature is appar- 
ent. But that she has at least a rudimentary outfit for the 
work, no one familiar with the doctrines of enlightenment 
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and correspondence will gainsay. This deficiency in the 
church is the phase of our responsibility to which this paper 
especially aims to draw attention. When the world asks 
that question, Do you, as New-Churchmen, understand it as 
you profess ?— what then? The point is this: the world of 
thought and reflection — and who of us does not belong to 
it —is gradually swinging, from a godless, materialistic way 
of thinking, over to a hazy, uncertain attitude of great prom- 
ise for the future. So long as the world was in the mate- 
rialistic way of thinking, religion had little effect upon it. 
Hence the decline in church attendance. Now the baubles 
of a pure materialism are beginning to be thrown into the 
same rubbish heap as those of the outworn ecclesiasticism ; 
and a few men of thought, mostly naturalists, are asking for 
a new religion which shall interpret truly and well. The 
question has by no means become insistent — thank God for 
that, for we are not ready — but the first suggestions of it 
sting every true New-Churchman to the quick. Souls will 
stand begging, ready to sell all they have; and shall we be 
found wanting ? 

The watchword for us, then, is preparation. We have be- 
fore us the most attractive field imaginable. Think of con- 
secrating ourselves by attuning the ear to catch, in the roar 
of the torrent and the soughing of the pine, the different 
thoughts of our Infinite Father; the eye to see in the perfect 
veining and snow crystal a thousand messages from Him. 
Think of doing this in a no less well-informed age than our 
own, with the wealth of knowledge which modern science 
places at our command. It is true we must begin at the 
bottom and work up patiently. Then perhaps, years hence, 
when the world asks the question, we or our descendants may 
answer: “The Lord says to us in the pine tree this, and in 
the elm tree that, and the reason for the difference is thus 
and so.” Notice then that every natural detail of those two 
trees which the questioner knows will become instinct with 
a voice from God —a voice which shall be clear and full in 
proportion to his acquaintance with them. 
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A word must be said as to how we are to proceed practi- 
cally. If the study of nature is so important for spiritual 
life, should we not recognize it in our instruction? But, you 
say, nature-study is a part of our public school system. Yes, 
but what is lacking in our nature teaching in public schools 
is not so much the material that is set before the child, as 
the right way of presenting the material. As the courses 
are now arranged, the details of structure to which the 
child’s attention is directed by the teacher are not neces- 
sarily the eternally significant ones, at least the eternal sig- 
nificance of the details is as a rule wholly unknown to the 
teacher. They need never be known to the children as chil- 
dren. I would only be sure that of a thousand and one dif- 
ferent things to be noticed about, say, an apple-tree, chiefly 
those be noticed which shall serve later as easy and appro- 
priate vessels for spiritual influx. Now this involves a selec- 
tion of points which no one unacquainted with the science 
of correspondences could be expected to make. We there- 
fore need, until we have trained a generation of teachers, 
distinctive New-Church nature-study. Efforts in the begin- 
ning must necessarily be crude, but our crudity will not 
deter us from further effort if we realize our responsibility. 

In order to avoid a misconception, allow me to repeat that 
while mere intellectuality in this direction may secure a pit- 
tance of new life, there can be no satisfactory relief until we 
in the church take into and along with our studies, Ben- 
jamin, the son of the right hand, a life of love and charity. 
All the proposals for a purer life on the part of New-Church 
people which have come in answer to “ What is the best way 
of promoting church expansion?” are very much to the 
point. Jacob can find permanent relief. only in making the 
son of the right hand active. But the journey, and this is 
my point, is not to somewhere in Canaan, but to Joseph in 
Egypt —to the divine in nature. 

The Lord’s charge to Jacob, which precedes the actual 
journey into Egypt, is full of messages to us who seek the 
divine in nature : — 
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Fear not to go down into Egypt; for I shall there make of thee a 
great nation: I shall go down with thee into Egypt and I shall also surely 
bring thee up again: And Joseph will put his hand upon thine eyes. 

“Fear not to go down into Egypt’ — in our connection, 
fear not to consult nature. (Weare reminded that the Lord 
said to Isaac, “Go not down into Egypt.” It is safe to con- 
sult nature only when we expect to find the divine in nature.) 
“ For I shall there make of thee a great nation.” If we con- 
sult nature in the right way, the Lord will greatly multiply 
His blessings upon us. “I shall go down with thee into 
Egypt.” Weare to take the Lord as we find Him in His 
Word with us into our study of nature, we are to hold fast 
to the fixed spiritual standards of His Word. “ And I shall 
also surely bring thee up again.” If we do this we run in 
no danger of slipping into infidelity or agnosticism, but shall 
feel always close to our heavenly Father. “And Joseph 
will put his hand upon thine eyes” — (putting the hand 
upon the eyes is the symbol of opening the life to the spir- 
itual world) — and the divine in nature will open our eyes to 
see in nature a more beautiful world than we ever had before. 
Jacob had caught a vision of the other world in his vision of 
the ladder, and Froebel’s remark is not only true but ama- 
zingly full of meaning. He says, “The things of nature form 
a more beautiful ladder between heaven and earth than that 
seen by Jacob.” 

Let the bard of England round out and mark our 
thought : — 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you here, root and all, 

In my hand, little flower — 

But if I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and ail in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


Harotp S. CONANT. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. 


STUDENTS of New-Church philosophy are wont to believe 
that religious faith cannot be scientifically confirmed because 
to do so would interfere with man’s liberty in moral things. 
This ‘idea has arisen, I believe, from a common confusion of 


_ the “scientifics”’ referred to so often by Swedenborg with 


what we understand by “modern science.” Scientifics are 
facts of experience, the bricks out of which structures are 
reared, but not the structures themselves. Modern science 
deals in these it is true, like every other science, and as 
philosophy does in reality, but it does not deal with them 
simply as disconnected phenomena, each of which is to be 
carefully described and then let alone. If it did so, there 
would be no “modern science”’ because there would be no 
interest to keep it alive. 

Science, like metaphysics, is only interested in “scien- 
tifics’’ or in phenomena, as each of these has a meaning bear- 
ing on other phenomena, as each is part of some system, 
the nature of which it is the scientist’s object and highest 
pleasure to discover. The nature of some of these systems 
has been discovered, and may be said toform an organic part 
of modern science as distinct from “scientifics,” but to 
others all degrees of doubt still attach giving rise to an in- 
finity of hypotheses. Modern scientists, and modern science 
with them, from time to time incline to this or that hypoth- 
esis, but it must not be supposed that modern science 
thereby commits herself to an unqualified adherence to 
such hypothesis for all time. Her reasoning simply is that, 
so far as she can now see, the said hypothesis appears to 
have the best arguments in its favor, arguments which fu- 
ture discoveries may confirm or uproot. The endorsement 
of a theory by a majority of scientists does not therefore 
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commit science as a whole to that theory, although it may 
for a time be dominated by it; but if a theory more in con- 
sonance with the facts is presented, science is bound to, and 
in time will, accept it in place of the older view. At the 
same time, since it is absolutely impossible to force any in- 
dividual to accept the majority view, it is manifest that no 
individual can be “compelled to believe” by means of 
modern science any more than by means of scientifics. 
The mistake usually made is in assuming that the truths 
of religion can never be so far confirmed as to be adopted 
by the majority of scientists and become the prevailing atti- 
tude in the scientific world. 

The confusion of scientifics with science, however, to- 
gether with Swedenborg’s statement that no one can be 
forced to the truth by means of them, has induced an indif- 
ference on the part of New-Church people toward the teach- 
ings and themes of modern sciencé deleterious to the church 
itself and to the world at large. While it is true that be- 
lief cannot be forced by means of scientifics, it certainly 
does not follow that belief cannot be reenforced by argu- 
ments at least as good as those used to uphold this or that 
scientific or philosophical theory. To suppose such to be 
the case would be to argue that God’s universe were untrue 
to Him. In fact, a theistic interpretation of nature should 
be found to answer to and explain the facts better than any 
other, if a theistic interpretation be the true one. 

Let us take the general theory ofa spiritual universe and 
of a Creator, if we may be permitted to use the word 
“theory” in such a connection tentatively. Three possible 
attitudes may be maintained towards this belief. We may 
disbelieve it, believe it, or be in doubt regarding it, that is, 
we may be materialists, spiritualists, or agnostics. Now 
downright materialism—and atheism as well—has this cardi- 
nal disadvantage to a scientist, that such disbelief limits 
scientific possibilities in one direction. I say there is no 
psychic universe above or apart from the sense world. 
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Then I have no right to admit it as a factor in explaining 
phenomena; I thereby limit scientific possibilities in that 
direction. Agnosticism on the other hand has the disad- 
vantage of being wrong in any case. It is a good mental 
state where actual uncertainty exists and a person fears to 
be untrue, but it is bound to be wrong, because there is 
either an interior universe or there is not, and, if its existence 
be admitted, we thereby admit a factor of the first scientific 
value and one that must, either directly or indirectly, have 
enormous scientific importance. It would appear from this 
that the agnostic is warranted in holding his position only 
until a more mature judgment determines him to reccive 
some positive faith. The question for him is, What evi- 
dence is there of a world of spirit? and is it such as to 
render belief in such a world more scientific than its denial ? 
Now I think the answer is contained in the fact of the prob- 
lem before us. Why is there a question regarding another 
realm above material nature? Why, if the world which we 
feel, taste, smell, hear, and see is all, should there be any 
question regarding another world? By the materialist but 
one answer can be made, and that is, that owing to some 
defect of reason man has constructed such a realm out of 
his own imagination. 

Such an origin for religious beliefs has been, and still is, 
maintained on very skilful lines of reasoning. Primitive 
man, it is said, dreamed dreams and mistook his dreams for 
realities. Not finding the objects of his dreams in his wak- 
ing life, however, he assumed a spiritual or a subtle world 
about him, with which he was in communication only during 
sleep or during moments of ecstacy. Reflections in water, 
shadows and’ unusual phenomena, are also supposed to have 
given rise to beliefs in a spiritual existence, and this is 
thought to be confirmed by names given to such phenomena, 
such as the apparent derivation of words for soul, spirit, 
shade, etc., from those for the wind, or shadow. 

A little deeper insight will convince one, however, that 
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we are here simply confusing two sets of phenomena. The 
shadow is a natural phenomenon not strange in the least to 
any animal other than man, and not strange to him except 
as it may be associated with this something else around him 
by its intangible nature. The same is true of reflections. 
They are seen continually. They are natural. We greatly 
err if we suppose that to primitive man they are any less 
natural than to us. Nor are dreams any different. 

Certain eminent anthropologists to the contrary notwith- 
standing, there is no evidence that primitive men neces- 
sarily thought of a dream or reflection as anything more 
than a natural phenomenon. If you doubt this, study the 
attitude of the brute creation towards the same phenomena. 
A dog or cat may mistake an image in a glass, its own per- 
haps, for another dog or cat, but there is no evidence that it 
postulates a spiritual being or a spiritual world from this 
mistake. If it goes on thinking of the image as something 
real, it assumes it, first, as perfectly natural, and secondly, 
as something which appears only in certain places and situa- 
tions. There is no evidence that it constructs a different 
world of being on the basis of these reflections. The same 
is true of motions and of objects that strike the animal as 
strange or abnormal. It sees something move that it is 
accustomed to consider stationary. Does it imagine a spirit 
in another world moving this object? Not at all. It sees 
apparent spontaneous motion which it associates with animal 
life joined to an appearance which it associates with the 
inanimate. Its reason is confused, and it endeavors to cate- 
gorize the new object. Finally it discovers some familiar 
cause in operation and now sees why the object moved. 
The supernatural has nothing to do with it. In animal 
dreams the case is similar. I am quite prepared to‘ believe 
that an animal may dream of something and act with refer- 
ence to that something dreamed after it has awakened, but 
I do not see any indication that it views the something as 
anything more than a perfectly natural phenomenon. Let 
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us suppose, for instance, that it dreams of its dead master. 
There is nothing to show that it views this master as an 
inhabitant of a different world from the one it is itself occu- 
pying. If it believes its dream it can only think that its 
master is yet alive in the world; if it does. not believe 
it, it is because it considers a dream a natural phenomenon 
just as we do. There is no spiritual world about it. 

But, it will be replied, the savage does not postulate a 
Spiritual world either. All that he does is to assume that 
certain beings of a peculiar character, some of whom have 
once been men, inhabit nature, and that they can be seen 
only under certain special conditions. This argument, how- 
ever, only puts off the problem, for the fact remains that 
civilized men, or a very large number of them, do believe in 
a spiritual world; and how did that belief originate ? 

If, as we have seen, there is no evidence that the animal 
accounts for unusual or terrifying phenomena by construct- 
ing immaterial spirits and another state of existence, why 
should man? There is no satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion. In spite of the skilful labors of Spencer, Tylor, and 
other eminent scientists to adduce religious ideas from 
attempts to explain unusual or terrifying phenomena, no 
one has satisfactorily explained why primitive man, instead 
of taking the reasonable and direct course pursued by 
animals in seeking an explanation, should go to the trouble 
of constructing a purely imaginary world with purely imag- 
inary inhabitants and cherish a belief in such useless imagin- 
ings during prehistoric aeons. 

Man is the “religious animal.” In spite of all attempts 
to find “germs of religion”’ in the lower orders of animals, 
and the converse endeavor to prove it absent or not truly 
present in primitive tribes, research seems to tend to widen 
instead of close this particular breach. This fact coupled 
with our inability to explain the functional utility of religion 
as applied to existence in a purely material world, must lead 
us to suppose that it is a phenomenon which has some 
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special meaning for the human race, and that some impor- 
tant truth, however obscured by confusion with other ele- 
ments of existence and by the bandying of philosophers and 
scientists, lies concealed therein. If the bases of all relig- 
ions be examined, and their evidence accepted at the bar of 
reason, the truth will appear to be this: that there is a more 
interior world than that of which most of us are cognizant, 
or a more interior part of this world with which man seems 
to have a conscious communication denied to other animate 
beings ; that this is inhabited by certain beings among which 
are, at least for a time, some of the human order of creation. 
This is not a scientific view, indeed, if we are to admit as 
scientific only that which can be directly sensated, but it is 
scientific, absolutely so, if we are to admit into science 
theories such as the nebular hypothesis and organic evolu- 
tion, because like them it has a right to claim that up to 
date it is the best explanation for certain known phenomena. 


Joun R. SWANTON. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN 
CRITICISM.* 


THE author’s preface to this comprehensive little volume 
begins with the statement that during the past generation 
“Biblical scholars throughout the world” have been, to a 
very large degree, devoted and enthusiastic students of the 
Old Testament. But this is followed by the counter-state- 
ment that the recent tendency of “the rank and file in the 
Christian Church” has been toward its neglect. And the 
author then raises the question: “ Why are these two cur- 
rents setting in opposite directions, and what are the causes 
of the present popular neglect of the Old Testament?” 
The response to these queries is that “the prevailing apathy 
and neglect are due to ignorance of the real-character and 
value” of these older writings. 

As a help to the removal of this ignorance, and as “a 
very informal introduction ” to the studies of those scholarly 
critics who have “rediscovered the Old Testament,” we are 
told the volume before us has been prepared. And in its 
preparation, Professor Kent has certainly laid very many 
thoughtful readers as well as busy students under no small 
obligations. For he has here set forth, within reasonable 
limits and in concise, popular form, the general conclusions 
of the so-called higher critics. «He is a master of good style 
and his widely-inclusive chapters are very readable. More- 
over he is an enthusiast upon his subject and the reader can 
hardly escape the contagion of his enthusiasm. Hence the 
latter needs to be a little on his guard and to avoid hastily 

*«The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament.” By CHARLES 
FosteR KENT, PH. D., Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale 


University. ‘“ Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1906. Price, $1.00 net. 
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adopting as conclusive what the author himself presents as 
simply to be accepted “ with considerable assurance.” 

The several chapters devoted to the subject of Bible- 
formation, and which make an important part of the work, 
will be found to contain much that is helpful and suggestive 
to the careful student of the letter of the Sacred Scriptures. 
And they will prove interesting, too, because of their dis- 
tinct recognition of a revelation preceding that of the Bible. 
Thus, in his essay on “The Earliest Chapters in Divine 
Revelation,” the author says : — 

Civilization and religion in antiquity developed, as a rule, side by 
side. .. . The durability of the clay tablets and the enveloping and 
protecting qualities of the ruined mounds of ancient Babylonia have 
preserved in a marvellous way its early literature. The result is that 
we can now study, on the basis of contemporary documents, this early 


and yet advanced chapter in that divine revelation, the later culmination 
of which is recorded in the Bible. 


The like is also implied in these paragraphs from the 
chapter on “ The Old Testament Prophetic Histories ” : — 


There is evidence that many of the primitive narratives now found in 
the opening chapters of Genesis were also once current in poetical form. 
In some cases the poetic structure has been preserved. 

The earliest collections of writings referred to in the Old Testament, 
bear the suggestive titles, “The Book of the Upright” (¢. ¢., Israel), 
and “ The Book of the Wars of Jehovah.” From the quotations which 
we have from them it is clear that they consisted of collections of songs, 
recounting the exploits of Israel’s heroes and the signal victories of the 
race. 


But just here the reader will find it necessary to take into 
account the wide difference between the author’s estimate 
of “divine revelation” and that which is taught and main- 
tained in the New Church. Clearly to show this difference 
we make a somewhat extended extract from the chapter on 
“The Real Nature and Purpose of the Old Testament ” : — 


The Old Covenant or Testament is primarily the written record of 
the origin, terms, and history of the solemn agreement which existed 
between the Israelitish nation and Jehovah. The early narratives pre- 
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serve the traditions of its origin; the law-givers endeavored to define its 
terms and the obligations that rested upon the people: the prophets 
interpreted them in the life of the nation, and the sages into the life of 
the individual; and the historical books recorded its practical working. 
The significant fact is that back of the Old Testament records exists 
something greater and deeper than pen can fully describe: it is a vital, 
living connection between Jehovah and His people that makes possible 
the unique relation which finds expression in the remarkable history of 
the race and in the experiences and souls of its spiritual leaders. Thus 
through life, and in the concrete terms of life, God reveals himself to 
the life of humanity. 

In the light of this truth the Jewish and medizval dogma that every 
word, and even every letter of Scripture, was directly dictated by God 
Himself, seems sadly mechanical and bears the marks of the narrow 
schools of thought in which it took form. Hebrew was not, and prob- 
ably will never be, the language of heaven! Not on skins and papy- 
rus rolls, but in the life of the Israelitish race and on the minds and con- 
sciences of enlightened men, God wrote his revelation. History and the 
character and consciousness of the human race are its imperishable 
records, Fortunately he also aroused certain men of old, not by word 
and act only, but by the pen as well, to record the revelation that was 
being perfected in the life of their nation and in their own minds and 
hearts. He did not, however, dictate to them the form of their wri- 
tings, nor vouch for their verbal inerrancy. In time, out of their 
writings were gradually collected and combined the most significant 
passages and books, and to these was finally attributed the authority 
that they now rightfully enjoy. 

We are not disposed to enter into contention with the 
theory of gradual Bible-formation here hinted at, and else- 
where in the volume more fully elaborated. Something like 
it does not seem wholly out of accord with the teachings of 
the New Church. We are plainly told by Swedenborg that 
Moses copied the first seven chapters of Genesis from earlier 
divine writings. Quotations from these writings also appear 
in other places in the Old Testament. When Professor 
Kent gives the citations from “The Book of Jasher” and 
“The Book of the Wars of Jehovah,” he is treading upon 
ground very familiar to the New Church. And if we turn 
to the work of Swedenborg entitled, “The Coronis” (52), 
we shall find it clearly implied that the books of the law 
were added to by later hands. For there we read :— 
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The precepts given by Moses were enriched after the people of Israel 
came into the land [of Canaan] by the prophets, then by David their 
king, and lastly by Solomon, after the building of the temple, as appears 
from the Books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings. 


But after the work of Bible-formation, as it is here de- 
scribed by Professor Kent, was completed, we fail to see 
that, under his view, we have in the Sacred Scriptures any 
really satisfying “divine revelation.” The author tells us, 
as quoted above, that God “aroused certain [Jewish] men of 
old ... to record the revelation that was being perfected 
in the life of their nation and in their own minds and 
hearts,” but that “ He did not dictate to them the form of 
their writings, nor vouch for their verbal inerrancy.”” With 
these words before us, we are at once led to ask, “ How, 
then, do these writings differ from many later writings of 
eminently religious men?’’ These men also appear to have 
been “aroused” to discern with much clearness the pres- 
ence of the Divine Providence in the lives of nations and 
individuals and to record the revelation that has come to 
them. And such records would seem to open the way for 
an indefinite Bible extension. Wedo not present this as 
the author’s distinctly expressed view, but rather as the 
logical sequence of that view. To the author of this vol- 
ume, the Bible evidently holds a unique place and its con- 
tents are par excellence the Sacred Scriptures. But logic- 
ally to show them to be so from his own reasoning does not 
seem to us an easy task. 

Passing now to view the whole subject in a different and 
clearer light, we are led to inquire as to the purpose of 
divine revelation. Why do we need such revelation? The 
reply to this query would seem to be self-evident. Divine 
revelation is needful to impart to us spiritual knowledge. 
It is needful to give to us a kind of information that we 
cannot gain for ourselves. It is needful to bring us into 
touch with a Being whose existence and presence cannot be 
discerned by our natural senses, It is needful to tell us of a 
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world and a life that lie outside of the visible world and the 
life of which we-are outwardly conscious. It is needful to 
make known to us the origin and the outcome of our own 
present and recognized existence. 

We do not need direct divine revelation to make us ac- 
quainted with the world of nature, the corporeal body, or the 
external mind. Nor should we confound the “ revelation” 
that comes to us by a deeper unfolding of the forces opera- 
tive throughout the realm of nature with that revelation 
which opens to our view the realm of spirit and makes us 
cognizant of the reality and activity of spiritual forces. The 
revelation that comes to us through scientific research and 
philosophical experiment is upon a distinctly different plane 
from the revelation that comes by means of the Divine 
Word. The one appeals to us as natural men living a tem- 
porary life in the natural world, the other appeals to us as 
spiritual men already living a spiritual life in a world that is 
to afford us a permanent home. 

The Lord says, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness.” It is evident, then, that these must 
hold the first place in divine revelation. Its deep purpose 
must be to instruct us about the kingdom of God, and the 
righteousness which is reflected therein. That kingdom is 
within us; hence the teaching of the Word must direct 
itself primarily to what is within us, and only secondarily to 
what is without us. What is without us we can learn for 
ourselves. We are endowed with faculties for investiga- 
ting the world of nature, and it is not only our privilege but 
our duty to exercise these faculties. Furthermore, this 
divine revelation must be essentially a perpetual revelation. 
In other terms, into the Lord’s Word must go the 
Lord’s life. And as His life undergoes no change, as He 
is “the same yesterday, to-day, and forever,” His Word, 
in its essential meaning, must always be an expression of 
that life. This the Word itself repeatedly teaches in varied 
forms. 
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The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but the Word of our God 
shall stand forever. (IsA. xl. 8.) 

Forever, O Lord, thy Word is settled in heaven. (Ps. cxix. 97.) 

The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life. 
{ JOHN vi. 63.) 


It is to be carefully noted that, under this view, the 
inspiration of the Word inheres in itself and not in the 
men through whose instrumentality its letter was brought 
together. ‘The words that I speak unto you are spirit and 
are life.” The inspiration of these words lies in the fact 
that they are divinely inbreathed. The Lord is perpetually 
in His Word and through it He is always speaking to men 
truths of eternal moment. Therefore He says, “The word 
that goeth forth out of my mouth shall not return unto me 
void” (Isa. lv. 11). It has a living power because the 
Lord is always back of it, is always inspiring it. Hence 
it reflects all the depths of the infinite mind from which it 
emanates. 

Of necessity, its literal form was taken from the minds 
of men, for no otherwise could it reach and touch the world 
of men. But when its true character is discerned, then it 
stands transformed before us and we realize that it is not 
the word of man, is not the word of Moses, Isaiah, or any 
other human author, but simply the Word of the Lord. As 
at the transfiguration, Moses and Elias, who at first were 
seen talking with the Lord, disappeared from view, and the 
disciples “saw no man save Jesus only,” so as the Word is 
unveiled to us and its divine quality made known the Lord’s 
presence is everywhere revealed therein— we see “no man 
save Jesus only.” 

But here we must note the fact that as the Sacred 
Scriptures are in no way distinctly differentiated from other 
books, in the volume before us, so Jesus Christ is not 
essentially differentiated from other men. He is called 
“the prophet of Nazareth,” “the perfect Man,” “the great 
critic of Nazareth,” and referred to as “the young Jew of 
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Nazareth eagerly studying in the synagogue, at the temple, 
and alone by himself, the sacred writings found in our Old 
Testament.” But as “Emanuel’’—God with us—as He 
who could say, “I am the way, the truth, and the life”; 
and who could give utterance to such words of invitation 
and promise as these, “Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest”;—-we do not 
hear of Him. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. If God be not found in 
the written Word neither will He be found in Jesus Christ 
—the living Word. Whether God reveal Himself in His 
Humanity or in His Word, He is present in the revelation 
as the soul is present in its body. In this Word we can 
hear God speaking; in His Humanity we can see God 
living. Each is infilled with the essential divine life. 
Hence the Lord says, “I am the way, the truth, and the 
Life,” and “The words that I speak unto you are spirit and 
life.” 

From these considerations it must be clearly apparent 
that the volume before us does not offer any view of the 
' mature and purpose of divine revelation which is likely to 
prove deeply and permanently satisfying to those who long 
for accredited and rational teaching respecting the divine 
existence, and the origin, meaning, and destiny of human 
life. And yet it is quite possible for us to discern a sub- 
sidiary use which it and other works of its kind may per- 
form. For it is certainly good to keep the Christian world 
in reverential touch with the Divine Word. And where 
any part of the sacred volume seems to be falling into 
disuse, it is good to restore the reading and study of that 
part. This, as we have seen, is the avowed purpose of 
Professor Kent’s treatise. And it is a purpose that is kept 
steadily and earnestly before the minds of his readers. 
From his point of view, he pleads with intelligent vigor 
for the reinstatement of the Old Testament to its place 
beside the New, “as the guide to right thinking, and being, 
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and acting.” Thus in the chapter upon “ Practical Methods 
of studying the Old Testament,” he speaks as follows :— 


The Old Testament contains truths marvellously adapted to every 
age and type of mind. The importance of the religious culture of the 
child is emphasized by the comparatively large proportion of these 
writings especially fitted to hold the attention and arouse the imagina- 
tion and shape the ideals even of the youngest. Nearly half of the 
Old Testament consists simply of narratives. These inimitable stories, 
which come from the childhood of the race, have a perennial fascina- 
tion for the child of to-day. They find him on his own mental and 
moral plane, as they did the primitive child, and by natural stages lead 
him on and up to the higher standards and broader faith of Israel’s later 
prophets and sages, and thus prepare him to understand and appreciate 
the perfected life and teachings of Jesus. 

In the modern use of the Old Testament, the faithful application of 
this fundamental principle also leads to a most practical conclusion ; 
the stories peculiarly adapted to children are not the mature, legalistic 
narratives of the late priestly writers, but the early prophetic stories, 
which begin in the second chapter of Genesis. . . . 

It is very questionable whether the many excellent paraphrases of 
these stories now current are a gain or a hindrance. The ancient 
prophets and the generations who have retold them were inimitable 
story-tellers. To attempt to improve upon their work is futile. A 
simple, clear translation is all that is required. The interpretation and 
application of their practical teaching can best be left to the intuition of 
the child and the direction of the intelligent parent and teacher. 

It is also astonishing how readily even a little child appreciates the 
essential lessons, as, for example, those regarding the nature and con- 
sequences of sin, presented by the story of the Garden of Eden. 
Under the charm of the attractive personalities that figure in them, 
and the stirring achievements, so dramatically presented that they com- 
mand breathless attention, the early prophetic narrations unconsciously 
and, therefore, all the more effectively, instil into the mind of the child 
the most essential truths regarding God, and life, and duty. 


These extracts not only show the able and thoughtful 
earnestness with which Professor Kent urges the renewed 
and even larger use of the narrative portions of the Old 
Testament in the religious education of the child, but they 
have an added interest in that they set forth a course of 
reading and study for younger children very strikingly like 
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that which has been always advocated in the New Church 
on much deeper grounds. These grounds cannot be better 
stated than in Swedenborg’s own terms. After speaking 
‘of its being “manifestly evident” from what has gone 
before that the Word has an internal sense, he proceeds 
to 
The Word was given to unite heaven and earth, or angels with man; 
and therefore it is so written that by angels it may be apprehended spir- 
itually when by man it is apprehended naturally, and thus what is holy 
may flow in through the angels, by which union is effected. Such is 
the Word both in the historic and the prophetic parts. ... The his- 
toric parts were given that children may be led thereby into the reading 
of the Word; for the historic parts are delightful and gain a place in 
their minds, whereby communication is given them with the heavens; 
and this communication is grateful to them because they are in a state 
of innocence and mutual charity. This is the reason that the historic 
word is given. (Arcana Ccelestia, 6333.) 


Thus do we have the truth confirmed “in the mouth of 
two witnesses.” The author of this volume,viewing the 
subject rationally but only in natural light, finfls “the simple 
and yet profound prophetic stories of the Old Testament 
supremely suited for the earliest moral and fpiritual culture 
of the child,’ and recommends their ug€e just as they are 
told in the Sacred Text. Swedenborg, Viewing the subject 
in the clear light of divine revelation, finds these portions 
of the Word given for the very purpose of interesting chil- 
dren in the reading of its pages, that through this reading 
they may be brought into the close touch with the heavens 
which is “grateful to them because they are in a state of 
innocence and mutual charity.” And it follows without 
question that it is the reading of the Word pure and simple, 
without paraphrase, that will most effectively subserve this 


exalted use. 
_ here we might very properly bring our extended re- 


view of Professor Kent’s suggestive volumeto aclose. But, 
in what is evidently an added chapter to the work proper, 
the author deals with a topic of great practical moment in 
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a way that is worthy of thoughtful attention. The subject 
of the chapter is “ Religious Education, the Fundamental 
Problem of To-day.” And it introduces a theme upon which 
the author is in a position to speak with something of 
authority, and in the treating of which his words, both as 
to the conditions to be faced and the remedy to be applied, 
should have weight. In describing the conditions he speaks 
as follows :— 


Frank confessions are good for a cause, as well as for the soul. We 
must admit that most of our Sunday-schools, with their vast resources 
in opportunity, in financial support, and in the devotion of the teachers 
and officers, do not permanently hold their scholars, and in the great 
majority of cases do not give them a thorough or systematic knowledge 
even of the most vital teachings of the Bible. The ignorance of its lit- 
erature and history on the part of even the more intelligent students 
who enter college, is almost past belief, as many of us can testify from 
personal observation. . . . Parents have ceased to instruct their chil- 
dren in spelling and the multiplication-table because they have found 
that the teachers can do this better. Without justification, but by 
analogy and because they are themselves often unacquainted with the 
Bible, or uncertain regarding its interpretation, they are more and more 
leaving the religious education of their sons and daughters to the 
church and the Sunday-school. 

It is safe to say, and this without reservation, that the most funda- 
mental problem in England and America to-day is the problem of relig- 
ious education, because this lies at the roots of all else, political, so- 
cial, and theological. Whenthe Christian world awakens to its profound 
significance, and when its ideals and methods are raised, even to a level 
of those of the public schools, the other grave problems will be near 
their solution. If the individual is thoroughly taught, during the im- 
pressionable years of childhood and youth the fundamental principles 
of ethics and religion, society and the state will have no difficulty in 
me¢ting their problems; but if not, these will perforce continue to re- 
main unsolved. 


Of the remedy and the mode of its application he speaks 
thus :— 


Horace Bushnell proclaimed the watchword of the church trium- 
phant: “Christian Culture.” His, however, was no new discovery. 
The Hebrew prophets, priests, and sages were not primarily preachers 
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but teachers. . . . Jesus himself was not so much the preacher as the 
Great Teacher. His earliest public preaching was but the net cast to 
catch the few faithful disciples. When these had been secured, he turned 
his back upon a popular preaching ministry, and devoted the best part 
of his brief public work to instructing a little group of disciples... . 

Only by following closely on his footsteps can the church hope to real- 
ize its true mission, especially in this age, when the heart and will must 
be reached through the mind. In this respect it must also be confessed 
that the Catholic are far in advance of the Protestant churches and 
Sunday-schools, where the preaching still overshadows the teaching. 
. » . The demand to-day is for a teaching as well as a preaching minis- 
try. . . . As soon as our large city churches and the federated churches 
in our smaller towns demand a teaching pastor as the permanent direct- 
or of their Sunday-schools, and of the religious educational work under 
their charge, they will enter upon a new career of permanent conquest. 


We make no comment upon these extracts, although we 
hope to consider in another place some aspects of the im-. 
portant subject which they introduce. Simply as indicating 
the trend of thought and effort in the religious world around 
us, however, they cannot fail to be of interest to our readers. 


H. MAYHEW. 
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THE READING AND STUDIES OF YOUNG 
MINISTERS. * 


It seems natural and proper that, at these annual meet- 
ings of the Alumni Association, we should give special con- 
sideration to some subject of general interest to those who 
have at heart the welfare of the church, in so far as this is 
determined by the efficiency of our ministry. We are re- 
minded that this association of the graduates of the Theo- 
logical School, who are also, for the most part, active work- 
ers in the field of the ministry, represents in a preeminent 
sense the educational ideals of the church, as well as its 
characteristic spiritual forces. The attempt on any suit- 
able occasion to give clear expression to these ideals would 
certainly have its own importance, and perhaps we may go so 
far as to say that the crying need of the church at the pres- 
ent time is an institution to formulate and put into opera- 
tion a well-ordered system of higher education. It if not, of 
course, my purpose to enter upon a general discussion of 
this large subject, but it has occurred to me that I might 
say something in a rather restricted field which would be 
suggestive and helpful in the direction of more adequate 
equipment for our work as ministers and religious teachers. 

No one appreciates more fully than I do what a busy life 
young ministers lead, and how important it is for you to keep 
abreast of the times. I know by hard experience what it 
means to prepare two-sermons a week, week after week and 
month after month throughout the year, and in addition 
make the necessary calls, conduct the Tuesday evening 
reading-circle meeting, and attend the choir practice. Un- 
der these circumstances cven the daily papers and the cur- 
rent magazines receive scant notice, to say nothing of the 


* Annual Address to the Alumni of the New-Church Theological School 
at their Session in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 16, 1906. 
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church periodicals. How desperate then seems the hope of 
doing any more reading and study than is involved directly 
in one’s daily tasks. And aside from these complications it 
is obvious that the reading and studies of young ministers 
give us avery broad and multifarious subject. I am con- 
strained therefore, in a brief address like this, to select some 
special line for emphasis and development. Shakespeare’s 
famous dictum, “read what you do most affect,” is one which 
we may safely leave to the individual. We must assume 
in any case that the reader wishes to enlarge and deepen his 
acquaintance with that which will be found most affecting in 
the best sense. Perhaps the verdict of history must here 
come to our aid. But even this verdict would leave a field 
much too large for our present consideration. We must try 
to look at the matter from the point of view of our imme- 
diate, most vital, and practical interests. You, of course, as 
all Christian ministers, profess to love mankind and to be 
devoted to its service; any study of mankind therefore will 
have some bearing on your preparation for such service, but 
you occupy a well-defined point of view, and this point of 
view distinguishes you. You are committed to the principle 
that the doctrines contained in Swedenborg’s writings are 
the doctrines of the New Jerusalem. It is your supreme 
and peculiar duty to learn, to interpret, to live, to preach, 
and to make known to the world these doctrines. As read- 
ers and students you must keep this central purpose in view. 
So the question is, What reading and what studies will best 
fit you for your task? Of course, it may be truthfully said, 
that any reading and any study which will extend the range 
of your information and develop a larger intelligence, will in 
its own measure contribute to this end. The whole field of 
science, history, and philosophy lics open to you, and each 
in his own way must pursue what appeals to him individu- 
ally. Yet you must bear in mind that the first requisite for 
success in your work is a familiar, intimate, and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the doctrines themselves, and to secure 
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this you will read them and study them constantly and syste- 
matically. 

At the outset let me for a moment call your whole at- 
tention to the twofold nature of your task, namely: reading 
Swedenborg on the one hand, and reading history on the 
other, or knowing our doctrines and knowing human life. 
The task of preaching, of making known our doctrine to the 
world, includes both of these. The doctrines teach us both 
what human life is and what it ought to be. But we can- 
not read this description except in the light of the larger 
experience which history makes known to us. We cannot 
preach these doctrines successfully and effectively unless 
we know the states of mind of those whom we are address- 
ing. Before we can hope to make ourselves intelligible to 
the world we seek to reach, we must be ableto think the 
world’s thought and speak its language. Now observe that 
its thought and its language are historic growths, and you 
will see the necessity of knowing history as a part of your 
equipment. It is in the line of these considerations that I 
wish to offer some specific advice. 

It is not infrequently said that Swedenborg is easy read- 
ing, and we sometimes hear very confident and positive 
personal testimony on this point. Im a sense and to a 
degree Swedenborg is easy reading. In much the same 
way the Bible is easy reading, and yet, as we all know, the 
Bible is the most inexhaustible of books. Like the Bible, 
Swedenborg uses for the most part the language of common 
life, and his meaning is so far familiar and easy. But the 
language of common life has a deeper meaning. The ordi- 
nary facts of our experience, such as the light of common 
day, the blue sky, and the green fields, have a meaning 
which has baffled the greatest human intellects from Plato 
down. Swedenborg’s writings, like all great books, have a 
world-wide and a far-reaching meaning which belongs to a 
large and deep intellect, and while it is of immense practical 
importance to take Swedenborg’s language in a common- 
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sense way, in its plain and obvious meaning, it is on the 
other hand a serious mistake, it seems to me, to shut our 
eyes altogether to the larger and deeper meaning which I 
must insist we have so far failed to grasp. We should not 
be misled by the fact that Swedenborg uses the language of 
common life. We should remember that the language of 
to-day has its roots in the far distant past, and that our 
present view of the world is the outcome of a long and slow 
historic growth. It is the outcome of practical and rational 
contact with the world, whose real nature and significance 
lie, for the most part, beyond the interpretations which ordi- 
nary life requires. Accordingly, every great book to be well 
read, must be read in the light of its own history and in its 
own perspective. 

No doubt Swedenborg. is exceptional, and, in fact, unique 
in his relations to history. He has his historic context and 
environment, of course, but he is extraordinarily independent 
of tradition. . His experience and his thought are to an un- 
paralleled degree suz generis, but the language in which his 
thought is expressed is the common literary language of his 
day. It was neither more nor less than scholastic Latin. 
This fact is of greater importance than we ordinarily realize. 
Yet when we reflect that scholastic Latin was the combined 
product and expression of Greek and Roman life in the 
largest sense, scientific, practical, intellectual, moral, zs- 
thetic, political, and religious, we begin to appreciate its 
wealth and power. Greek philosophy and Roman law, after 
centuries of adaptation and transformation, were finally 
moulded to the purpose of Christianity and embodied in the 
common literature of Europe, especially in the great master- 
pieces of scholastic philosophy. The enormous wealth of 
scientific and philosophical vocabulary which accumulated 
during this process of assimilating and reproducing the 
thought and language of classical civilization, was the com- 
mon property of the educated world of Swedenborg’s day 
and was drawn upon by him with all the freedom of genius 
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and ripe scholarship. This entails upon us as intelligent 
readers of Swedenborg the necessity of an adequate ac- 
quaintance with scholastic Latin and the intellectual life 
therein embodied. I do not mean to imply that such prepa- 
ration would be sufficient, but I do insist that it is a neces- 
sary part of our full equipment. I have already indicated 
that Swedenborg’s thought and experience are in most 
important respects unique. His experience in the spiritual 
world, his unrivalled spiritual insight and comprehension, to 
say nothing of his special illumination, make new demands 
on the reader, which no mere historical equipment would 
fully meet. Spiritual elevation and spiritual breadth must 
be added to intellectual completeness to fit us for doing our 
best as his readers and interpreters. For however much 
Swedenborg’s language rests upon the past for better under- 
standing, his thought directs us within to the eternal springs 
of human life, and only a deep insight into the spiritual 
nature of man and into his spiritual possibilities, and into 
the spiritual constitution of the universe, can measurably 
attain his true meaning. A fruitful degree of insight and 
comprehension must come with the growth of a larger ex- 
perience, religious, intellectual, practical, and social. It is 
obviously vain to go to Swedenborg for new and higher light 
when there is nothing in the mind for the light to shine 
upon. The mind must be stored with knowledge of the 
kind and degree which the language calls for. To meet 
this requirement the conditions of modern life and the 
developments of modern thought must be, at least in a gen- 
eral way, fairly well known. For as you know, Swedenborg 
covers the whole field of science, and was in many respects 
in advance of his time both in science and in philosophy. 
We must, therefore, know history down to its very latest 
stage, if we would get his meaning and see this meaning in 
its relation to the most advanced thought of to-day. But, of 
course, I am very far from recommending you to compass 
the whole range of the sciences and the philosophy and his- 
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tory of them before you come to the reading of Swedenborg, 
just as I would not recommend you to wait until you had 
mastered the philosophy and history of the doctrine of cor- 
respondence before you begin to read from your Bibles. 
What I would like to insist upon is that this work must be 
done by some one at some time before we can hope to 
measure up to the complete requirements of our task. We 
ought to have an institution where trained men of the 
highest capacity would be consecrated and devoted to this 
work. In the meantime, as practical men in the busy life 
of your ministry, you will do the best you can. No doubt 
you have tastes and capacities which will lead you to read 
and study in many of these directions, and no law can be 
laid down which each and all must follow, except possibly 
the law, be thorough as you go, or at least be persistent in 
your endeavor to cultivate clear thinking. I have no idea 
just now of attempting to map out a comprehensive course 
for you, one and all, to pursue. I would like in passing, 
however, to mention one or two lines of reading and study 
which seem to me peculiarly well fitted for introducing 
you to a knowledge of Swedenborg’s historical relations, 
both those of the present time and those of his own day. 
You are quite familiar with the fact that Leibniz and Wolf 
represent the special phase of scholastic philosophy which 
Swedenborg was directly concerned with. I simply want to 
emphasize the importance of your study of Leibniz as the 
best introduction to Swedenborg from the point of view of 
his antecedents, and I merely mention the fact that the 
apparatus for studying Leibniz has been very much im- 
proved in the last half dozen years. Russell’s admirable 
book on “ The Philosophy of Leibniz,’’' and the still more 
recent book by Couturot on “The Logic of Leibniz,” ? both 
masterpieces of exposition as well as brilliant specimens of 
philosophical discussions will put you in possession of this 


_*“The Philosophy of Leibniz,” by B. Russell, Cambridge, England, 1900. 
* La Logique de Leibniz, par Louis Couturot, Paris, 1901. 
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field. From the point of view of Swedenborg’s relation to 
the most recent developments of modern thought in higher 
mathematics and general logic, I pause to mention Russell's 
“Principles of Mathematics,”* and the literature out of 
which it grew and to which it is giving rise. In this con- 
nection I cannot omit James’s “Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience,” ? and the literature which it brings to view. I 
would also urge in the larger field, an intimate acquaintance 
with the works of F. H. Bradley and of Professor Royce, 
along with the other books of Professor James. 

Turning now to the more strictly religious point of view, 
it has occurred to me that something may be said in favor of 
including at least a few of the great religious classics in 
your imperative list. In other words, it seems to me that 
there are certain classical expressions of religious feeling 
and religious reflection which we should all be familiar with. 
They give us the language and the ideas in which the relig- 
ious emotions have been successfully expressed, and in which 
Christian experience has been definitely formulated. We 
need the help of such formulation, both as a means of ex- 
pression and as a means of knowing and reaching the com- 
mon Christian consciousness. Without this assistance our 
vocabulary will be inadequate and unsuited to the task of 
moving and moulding the great body of Christian thought 
and feeling. Without this assistance, the language of our 
doctrines tends to become a mass of crystallized and techni- 
cal phraseology, which to us remains unintelligible and un- 
translatable, and to others seems foreign and meaningless. 
What we need is greater familiarity with the whole body of 
Christian sentiment, thought, and language, and greater skill, 
acquired by long practice, in making them over into forms 
adapted to the truth we wish to convey. We need to be 

'«The Principles of Mathematics,” by B. Russell, Cambridge, England. 
University Press, 1903, and the later Les Primcipes des Mathématiques, par 


Louis Couturot, Paris, 1905. 
2 Varieties of Religious Experience,” by William James. 
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broadly sympathetic as respects both present and past. As 
the present has grown out of the past, so we must under- 
stand the present in the light of the past. To be broadly 
conservative, but steadily and surely progressive, should be 
our ideal. With these general remarks, which may serve to 
keep us on common ground, let me pass on to some specific 
recommendations. 

Bear in mind our twofold purpose, namely, to acquire the 
necessary equipment for reading Swedenborg’s writings, and 
on the other hand, to gain sufficient familiarity with the lan- 
guage and thought of historic Christianity to enable us to 
adapt its vocabulary to our task of interpreting our doctrines 
in their application to modern life, and interpreting modern 
life in the light of our doctrines. 

As one of the books which I would recommend you each 
and all to read, I mention first, ‘‘ Augustine’s Confessions.”’ ' 
You well know that Augustine was the greatest of the early 
Christian theologians, and one of the great intellects of all 
time. He did more than any one else in the formative 


_period of Christian theology to mould Greek thought into 


Christian form. In fact Augustine, even more than Paul, is 
the real father of traditional Christian theology, and the real 
founder of our ordinary Christian speech. You ought, there- 
fore, to study him for his historical importance. Until you 
have read “ The City of God,” for instance, you cannot be 
said to know the systematic groundwork upon which the 
great body of Christian thought now rests. Augustine in 
early life was a critical student of both Christianity and 
Greek philosophy. As a teacher of rhetoric for many years 
he acquired the art of expression, as well as the training of 
a professional student. There is no better instance of that 
transformation of Greek thought into Christian doctrine than 
is exhibited in his career. Therefore fora full and complete 


‘understanding of his thought, you would need to read Plato 


*« A ugustine’s Confessions,” translated by J. G. Pilkington, T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1886. | 
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and Aristotle, and follow these with the more important sur- 
viving literary representatives of the other Greek schools, 
namely, Lucretius, Cicero, Philo, Seneca, Epictetus, and 
Marcus Aurelius. As Augustine cannot be read without a 
knowledge of the intellectual atmosphere in which he lived 
and breathed, so Swedenborg cannot be properly read with- 
out a knowledge of the intellectual life of his day, and its im- 
mediate antecedents, which Augustine in the largest measure, 
perhaps, helped to create. The continuity of history, the 
linking of present and past, is nowhere more important than 
in the development of Christian thought and speech. But 
aside from its historical relations, I wish to emphasize the 
importance of “ Augustine’s Confessions”’ as a classical and 
permanent embodiment in thought and language of the 
Christian spirit. As an analysis of the Christian conscious- 
ness, and as a portrayal of the inner life of Christian dis- 
cipleship, it is unique and enduring. The Christian of to-day 
must learn its language and speak it. As ministers of the 
New Jerusalem, you must learn to talk with the Lord in 
Augustine’s speech, or you will not succeed in preaching 
the truths bs the New Jerusalem to the common life of to- 
day. You Must see the human heart and view its struggles 
in the light of Augustine’s portrayal, for it is typical. You 
must learn his phrases and make use of his insight, if you 
would know and be able to describe your own Christian ex- 
perience. What the form of speech of the New Jerusalem 
of the future will be, we cannot predict, but we may be sure 
that it must take up into itself, and transform to its purpose, 
the language which Augustine gave to the Christian world. 
You know only too well how difficult it is to reach the truly 
religious sentiments and interests of the people in our pres- 
ent day Christian communities. You know too well how 
difficult it is to translate the language of our doctrines into 
the forms of current Christian thought and speech. You 
know well how difficult it is to express the feelings of your 
own hearts in language adapted to your sentiments and con- 
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victions. My advice is that you turn back to “ Augustine’s 
Confessions,” assimilate its spirit, master his art of express- 
ing spiritual thought, study his method of interpreting the 
spiritua) meaning of the Bible and of Christian life, and I 
will venture the prediction that in clearness of Christian 
thinking, and in power of Christian expression, you will find 
yourselves vastly improved. 

In giving you this advice I do not wish to be understood 
as minimizing the essential importance of free and independ- 
ent development of each one’s own individuality, nor to over- 
look the fact that inspiration and enlightenment must come 
directly from the Lord. I am not urging you to substitute 
Augustine for the Writings of our church. I am simply 
recognizing the fact that we are all, in part, the products of 
history, and that in the course of historical development 
there are men and epochs which we cannot afford to neglect. 
There are some thoughts which have been thought once for 
all, and there are some things that have been said for all 
time. There have been here and there throughout the 
course of history a few men of supreme genius, Plato, for 
example, among philosophers, and Augustine among Chris- 
tian theologians and writers. These men are masters of 
human expression as well as inspired instruments of the 
divine wisdom. What I have said of Augustine may also 
be said with various qualifications of the “Discourses of 
Epictetus,” the “Reflections of Marcus Aurelius’”' the 
«“ Consolation of Philosophy” of Boethius,’ and especially of 
the Monologium, Proslogium, and Cur Deus Homo of Saint 
Anselm, and lastly of the “Imitation of Christ” of Thomas 
a Kempis.* The three former would show you how antiq- 

*“ Marcus Aurelius,” translated by C. H. Rendell, Macmillan & Co., 1898. 

* Boethius’ “ Consolation of Philosophy,” translated by H. R. James, Elliot 
Stock, London, 1897. 

3Saint Anselm, etc., translated by S. N. Deane, Open Court Publishing Co., 


Chicago, 1903. 
4“ Imitation of Christ,” translated by W. A. Copinger, David Hobbs & Co., 


Glasgow, 1900. 
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uity at its best passed over to the modern world; the two 
latter would show the blossoming of Christian thought and 
feeling at later stages of its history. Augustine, Boethius, 
Anselm, and Thomas 4 Kempis are names around which 
centers all that is most significant in the traditional spiri- 
tual life of European literature. The spirit of the New 
Jerusalem must be hospitable to this life and appropriative 
of its purified human elements. 

I am not imposing a heavy task upon you in counselling 
you to read these books. They are large in significance 
but small in number of pages. I am giving you a task 
which lies within your opportunities, but one of special im- 
portance for each and every one of you. 

Let me close with a brief quotation from a famous medi- 
eval document : — 

We exhort you, therefore, not to neglect the study of letters, but to 
apply yourselves thereto with perseverance and with that humility which 
is well pleasing to God, so that you may be able to penetrate with 
greater ease and certainty the mysteries of the Holy Scriptures. For 
as these contain images, tropes, and similar figures, it is impossible to 


doubt that the reader will arrive far more readily at the Spiritual sense 
according as he is better instructed in learning. 


Lewis F. HIre. 
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JOSHUA AND THE LORD JESUS. 


TueE identity of the names Joshua and Jesus has led all 
commentators to compare the work of the captain of Israel 
with that of our Lord. Bishop Pearson in his treatise, “On 
the Creed,” collected the opinions of the Christian fathers 
and found resemblances in the names, in the leadership by 
which the people of God were given the promised posses- 
sions, in the aspect of grace succeeding law, and in the cir- 
cumcision of the flesh and of the heart as named in the 
Epistle to the: Romans ii. 29; xv. 8. This comparison seems 
:,superficial and shows no thorough study of the subject. 

In the endeavor to see more clearly the parallelism of the 
two lives named with the same name, I have been guided by 
the teaching of “ Arcana,” 901, which says, — 

The crossing of the Jordan represented the introduction of the chil- 
dren of Israel, that is, of the regenerate, into the Lord’s kingdom; 
Joshua, who led them in, represented the Lord Himself. 

The history of the ark of the covenant is given with a full 
interpretation in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 700, and there we 
find the words : — 

The Lord alone removes and dispels falsities of evil from hell, and 
by His divine tfuths He introduces the faithful into the church and 
heaven. | 

Joshua is most spoken of as representing “ truth combat- 
ing,’ as in “ Arcana,’ 8595, 8601, and 8621, but in 10557 
it is said that Joshua represents divine truth “as to any 
function.” 

Without naming Joshua, but explaining v. 13, the drawn 
sword of the prince of the army of Jehovah, “ Arcana Cee- 
lestia,’ 8294, says that “by the nations which then pos- 
sessed the land of Canaan, are meant those who occupied, 
before the coming of the Lord, the region of heaven given 
to those who were of the Lord’s spiritual kingdom.” 
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In his Bible Swedenborg underlined many passages in the 
Book of Joshua, and wrote his comments in the Notes or 
Adversaria. From these it appears that the conquest of 
Joshua indicated. to him the kingdom established by the 
Lord. A few of these comments are : — 

God the Messiah is represented by Joshua. (4476.) 


In the crossing of the Jordan God the Messiah was baptized. (4481.) 
The man with no wedding garment was represented by Achan. 


(4502.) 
The sons of Israel were led by Joshua, that is, by Jesus of Nazareth. 


(4521,) 
By God the Messiah alone are men justified and led into the king- 


dom, which Joshua testified, saying that God alone fought for them. 
(4619.) 

The representation with Joshua was, that the true Israel is brought 
into His kingdom by God the Messiah. (4635.) 

Joshua represented the regal dignity of God the Messiah. (4636.) 

Joshua led Israel over the Jordan. Our Lord entered 
upon His public ministry to establish His spiritual kingdom 
by being baptized in the Jordan at the very place, it is com- 
monly understood, where Israel had crossed. Joshua was 
told to take twelve men (iil. 12; iv. 2),as the Lord took 
twelve disciples, as “ witnesses.” (LUKE xxiv. 48.) 

The testimony which came from heaven to the Lord upon 
His baptism reminds one of the visit of the angel to Joshua 
to tell him that victory was before him. (vi. 2.) 

At the same time the manna ceased, as representing “ con- 
solation after temptation” (8395), and we read that the Lord 
hungered after being tempted of the devil forty days, corre- 
sponding to Israel's forty years. Our Lord in the wilder- 
ness, after His baptism, was in the same district into which 
the Israclites entered, and the resistance of Jericho, which 
shut itself up against the advance of Israel, may represent 
the resistance of evil to the Lord while He was scornfully 
addressed by Satan in His temptations. 

After Jericho fell, Israel found that its victoryghad been 
turned into defeat by yielding to the temptation to take of 
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the prohibited wealth of the city. Our Lord did not yield 
to His tempters, but He was then offered all the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them, and of course any yield- 
ing would have defeated His work of redemption. 

The coming of the Gibeonites to ask for a league, fully 
acknowledging the power of the God of Israel, seems to be 
of similar significance to the declaration that “the fame of 
Him went into all the country,” which is said both of Joshua 
(vi. 27) and of our Lord. (MATT. iv. 24.) 

It was not long before Joshua found himself confronted 
with a large force of the enemy under the lead of the king 
of Jerusalem, and a great battle was fought, with the result 
that Jerusalem was taken, and much territory near it was 
subdued. In the early part of His ministry, our Lord went 
to Jerusalem and took possession of the temple by driving 
out those who used it wickedly. He then “came with His 
disciples into the land of Judea, and there He tarried with 
them and baptized ” (JOHN iii. 22), and thus He extended His 
power over that region once conquered by Joshua. 

Joshua’s next movement was in the north; and we know 
that the Lord went from Judea into Galilee, where He was 
“glorified of all” (LUKE iv. 15). So “the Lord magnified 
Joshua in the sight of all Israel.” (iv. 14.) 

The allotment of lands to the tribes followed, occupying 
nearly all the rest of the Book of Joshua, and this may de- 
scribe the Lord’s general work of going through the land, 
setting up His kingdom in the hearts of all who would re- 
ceive it. 

The only partial occupation of the towns by the Israelites 
was attributed to the strength of their inhabitants, and we 
know that, during His ministry on earth, the Lord’s victory 
was limited by the refusal of many to listen to Him. And 
Joshua left Jerusalem, in spite of the first victory, still in 
the power of the enemy (xv. 63), as the Lord abandoned 
Jerusalem to its fate. . 

A remarkable provision made by means of Joshua was 
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that of the cities of refuge for the escape of the innocent 
from vengeance (xx.), and the Lord in Himself and by His 
church formed a refuge for the oppressed. 

Joshua’s last words were a solemn exhortation to Israel 
to be faithful to God, with evident dread of their falling 
away, and his foreboding words are like those of the Lord 
predicting disaster in the days of coming darkness. 

Jericho must never be rebuilt, and he who should do so 
would be accursed, and our Lord’s teaching was: “Sin no 
more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.” (JouN v. 14.) 

These suggestive parallelisms seem to corroborate the ex- 
plicit teachings quoted at the beginning, and are implied by 
the identity of the names Joshua and Jesus. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE HOME. 


In an extended notice of Professor Kent’s work on “The 
Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament’ which 
appears elsewhere in the present issue of the REvIEw, we have 
quoted the following incidental statement : — 

Parents have ceased to instruct their children in spelling and the multipli- 
cation table because they have found that the teachers can do this better. 
Without justification, but by analogy and because they are themselves often 
unacquainted with the Bible, or uncertain regarding its interpretation, they 
are more and more leaving the religious education of their sons and daughters 
to the church and the Sunday-school. 


The significant words italicised have suggested to us a few 
thoughts upon the relation of the home to the early religious edu- 
cation of the child. The reflective mind can hardly fail to see 
at a glance that practically to regard the relation of the parents 
to the religious education of the child as merely analagous to the 
relations they sustain to his intellectual training and culture is 
indeed “without justification.” Asarule, the latter must largely 
go on away from the parents and under conditions which the 
home cannot well supply. “Going to school” early becomes a 
business with the modern child, occupying a definite and consid- 
erable portion of his daily life, and incidentally reflecting the 
life of specific service to others which, in theory if not always in 
fact, lies before him when his school days are over. 

With the religious education and training of the child it is 
quite different. This is not, nor, in our view, was it ever in- 
tended to be an outwardly engrossing occupation. Distinctly 
are we taught in the New Church that, “All religion is of the life, 
and a life of religion is to do goud.”’ 

These words plainly point to the religious life as not, out- 
wardly, so very different from the life of service for which the 
ordinary schools are seeking to educate and prepare the child. 
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And, if this be true, it legitimately follows that religious education 
is not altogether the externally distinctive thing which it is often 
thought to be. As the religious life is a common, every-day life 
of service, inspired by religious principle and lived in the full light 
of the precepts of the Decalogue and the Golden Rule, so relig- 
ious education is the best common, every-day education of the 
schools, plus an inculcation of the religious faith and the relig- 
ious principle which are embodied in any true and deep appre- 
hension of the significance of the precepts of the Decalogue and 
the Golden Rule. 

Under this view it will at once and very properly be asked, 
How is this vitally important plus quantity to be supplied? And 
we reply without hesitation, By the church, but, first of all, through 
the home. It must never be forgotten that the home stands at 
the basis of all organized life. And the basal work in the relig- 
ious education of the child properly belongs to the home. If 
the parents be in the effort to live a religious life, and if the 
home be in any true sense an orderly one, the work that is done 
there is vital and lasting. Indeed it has in it an eternal quality. 
It may not always be systematic; it may not follow fixed rules; 
it may be largely intuitional; but it will be living work and it 
will reach deeply into the little lives which come under its influ- 
ence. To outward view it may often seem very crude and humble 
work, but it still may be work of such intrinsic value that it can 
afford a fitting earthly basis and accompaniment for the exalted 
labors of “their angels,” whose privilege it is always to behold 
the face of the Father in heaven. 

As to religious instruction with these little ones there is usually 
danger of attempting too much. If the seed truths are allowed 
to drop into the mind somewhat incidentally, if they can be 
inseminated under happy conditions, and, as far as possible, 
without wearisome effort, they will take root, and then they are 
simply to be let to grow. 

So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground; 
and should sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed should spring and 
grow up, he knoweth not how. (MARK iv. 26, 27.) 

The more thorough and systematic teaching may come later, 
and this, in most cases, must be left to the church, to be done 
through the Sunday-school and the Bible and doctrinal class 
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under conditions which are quite sure to improve as time goes 
on. But even here, too much must not be anticipated or at- 
tempted. Large attainments in religious knowledge and marked 
intelligence in all the particularities of our teachings can hardly 
be expected of the great body of the youth that grow up under 
the influence of the New Church. To many who are ready 
heartily to espouse the life which the church inculcates, the 
“study of the doctrines” will not strongly appeal. But with all 
there may be gained a clear and practical grasp of the origin, 
meaning, and purpose of life, and of the application of the all- 
pervasive law of genuine unselfish use to the varied affairs of 
daily living. And tothe accomplishment of this most desirable 
end should the church seek to direct its systematic instruction. 

But underlying all this and providing an indispensable prepara- 
tion for it, is the work to be done in the home during the earliest 
and most susceptible years of the child’s life. Nor should the 
work of the home stop here. In these days of many clubs, 
through whose instrumentality much useful work is being accom- 
plished, none should supersede the home club. This institution 
may be wholly informal, without organization or rules, but it 
should exist, and nothing should be allowed to stand in the way 
of its very active existence. Its membership may be limited 
simply to the mother and child, as seems to have been the case 
in the home of John Ruskin who, with grateful heart, tells us of 
the inestimable blessing that had come to him through reading 
the Bible during his early childhood from beginning to end, with- 
out omissions, standing at his mother’s knee. But better and 
more effective is the work of the home club likely to be if it con- 
sist of the entire and growing family circle, all of whom at its 
informal gatherings, shall become “as little children.” In very 
many cases the family can be gathered in full numbers only on Sun- 
day afternoon or evening. Then, first of all, one or more of the 
beautiful Bible stories may be read, followed, perhaps, by some 
other story which shall happily and tenderly inculcate a simple 
truth of daily life. If conditions make it possible, favorite hymns 
or selections may be sung, and the Psalms or other portions of 
the Word which are being memorized may be repeated. 

There are other households, however, where the gathering may 
be a daily one. “The children’s hour,’ coming just before bed- 
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time, may give the opportunity for the reading of choice poetry 
and the best stories of the past and present, for remarking upon 
their excellence and, where it is wise to do so, correcting minor 
errors of teaching that may be noted. These daily meetings, 
subject to occasional interruptions, although “the stranger within 
the gates” will usually delight to have a place in the little circle, 
cannot but serve an important added use in bringing parents 
and children together, and in promoting a happy and confiden- 
tial comradeship between them, the value of which cannot be 
overestimated. 

And thus it will become possible for the softening, uplifting, 
controlling influence of the religious home to extend itself beyond 
the period of earliest childhood, and go on side by side with the 
systematic teaching of the school and of the church through the 
Sunday-school. 

We are not unaware of the grave difficulties in the modern 
household which stand in the way of practically realizing ideals 
like those at which we have hinted. But we seriously doubt if 
there be many instances where these difficulties will prove to be 
wholly insurmountable. And even where it is impossible to 
attempt all that seems desirable, yet if there be present a willing 
and intelligent readiness to do what can be done, then the quiet, 
simple, unpretentious work of the genuine and homelike home 
will rarely fail to be effective in securing the end of all religious 
education —the voluntary choice and practical realization of the 
religious life. 


W. H. M. 
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SWEDENBORG’S PREPARATION TO TEACH CORRE- 
SPONDENCES. 


IT is an interesting question, How far was Swedenborg prepared 
by his scientific studies to see the spiritual sense of the Scrip- 
tures? How far had the Lord led him in this path before he was 
admitted in 1745 to the full light of the spiritual world? Up to 
that time he was wholly ignorant of the order of the spiritual world, 
of the angelic wisdom respecting the Lord and the Redemption, 
and, of course, of those events in the spiritual world by which the 
new heaven was formed. It seems to be assumed by some that he 
was equally ignorant of correspondences, and necessarily so, but 
this is not the right view, as some facts of his life will show. 

As early as 1734 he published at Dresden and Leipzig his 
Prodromus, the full title of which is, “‘ Outlines of a Philosophical 
Argument on the Infinite and the Final Cause of Creation, and 
on the Intercourse between the Soul and the Body.” In this 
little work, printed in the same year with the treatises on Copper 
and Iron and with the Principia, he showed the difference be- 
tween the infinite and finite, and took perhaps his first step into 
the realm of spirit. 

After five years he published the first part of the “ Economy 
of the Animal Kingdom,” but left the second part in manuscript. 
His second part was an “Introduction to Rational Psychology, 
with an Exposition of the Doctrine of Series and Degrees.”” The 
whole work was also to contain a treatise on the “* Human Soul.” 
In 1740 he wrote out a plan for the investigations of several 
years, ending with the subject of the “City of God.” In the 
same year he wrote a little summary of his philosophy, and at 
the same time he said, ‘“‘ These things are true, for I have the 
sign.” In Tafel’s Documents, Vol. II., page 145, one may read 
of the signs and enlightening influences which Swedenborg said 
that he enjoyed, “‘before my mind was opened, during several 
years.” 

The treatise on “ Rational Psychology” followed, making fre- 
quent use of the term “ correspondence,” and announcing the 
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preparation of a “ Key of Natural and Spiritual Arcana by the 
way of Correspondences and Representations.” This promise 
was fulfilled in two forms, both in the year 1741. He wrote a 
little treatise on the “ Doctrine of Correspondences and Repre- 
sentations,” basing it on the Scriptures and using passages of 
the Word. He also wrote his “ Hieroglyphic Key,” in which he 
showed the correspondence between natural and spiritual phe- 
nomena, and added an “ Index of Correspondences.”’ He there 
spoke of the types of the Jewish Church, and said, “It is per- 
mitted thus to interpret the Holy Scripture, for the spirit speaks 
naturally as well as spiritually.” 

Of this period he afterwards wrote in the Adversaria, Part II., 
839:— 

What the acts of my life involved, I could not perceive at the time when 
they happened, but by the Divine mercy I was afterwards informed with re- 
gard to some, even many, particulars. From these I was at last able to see 
that the Divine Providence governed the acts of my life uninterruptedly from 
my very youth, and so directed them that, by means of the knowledge of nat- 


ural things, I was enabled to reach a state of intelligence, and thus to serve as 
an instrument for opening what lies hidden in the Word of God the Messiah. 


Next in the order of this extraordinary life came a series of in- 
structive dreams or visions. Of one he says, “I was in heaven 
and heard a language which no human tongue can utter.” In 
another, he saw the Lord with a holy and kindly countenance. 
In another, he learned that he must not claim anything to him- 
self. In another, he was taught to pray to the Lord Jesus Christ 
as omnipotent. In still another he was led to write upon higher 
subjects than science. Then, in 1744, he entered upon his trea- 
tise on “ The Worship and Love of God,” an explanation of 
Eden. Of this treatise he afterwards said (Adversaria I., page 
7), that it was written under the leading of the intellect, and that 
it must be compared with what is revealed, and that he so com- 
pared it and “ wondered at the agreement.” 

And here that part of his life ended, and he was admitted to 
the greater light, and so he learned and taught the theology of 
the New Jerusalem ; but as to his knowledge of correspondences 
it is plain that he had already acquired much in ten years, and 
was well advanced on the road to unfold the spiritual sense of the 
Scriptures. His progress in this respect continued to be grad- 
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ual, as one can see in the Adversaria, where he refers to his ad- 
mission to the spiritual world, as of April, 1745, and then frankly 
uses such expressions as that he awaits the mercy of God to ex- 
plain Aaron’s breastplate, Adversaria III., 1854; says of the 
meaning of the high-priest’s robe, that he does not yet see it, 
lbid., 1964; writes of date July, 1746, that he does not yet know 
the significance of another verse, /d7d., 3148; and says again that 
he does not understand distinctly, /did., 3444, and so again in 
4804 and 4838. Even in the “ Arcana”’ the statement, “it is not 
yet granted me to know,” appears in 4945 as to a portion of the 
other world, a knowledge of which would aid him in explaining 
the Revelation; and so it was, step by step, all the way from be- 


ginning to end. 
T. F. W. 


THE NATION’S CALL TO REFORM. 


In the wide-spread movements for political, industrial, and 
business reform, which have been sweeping over our land during 
the past year, the New Church must feel the deepest interest. 
For it not only indicates a growing sense of the need of justice 
and righteousness in our people as a nation, but it also shows 
one of the many ways in which the Lord is working with the 
angels and with men in His second coming. The processes of 
the great judgment in the world of spirits, with which the Wri- 
tings of the church have made us familiar, may be seen thus 
descending into earthly affairs, in defence of human freedom. 
For the first essential of freedom on earth, as in the other world, 
is good government. We are familiar with the thought that old 
forms of despotism passed away, and new forms of constitutional 
government for the people, and, to an increasing extent, by the 
people, were established as a result of the Lord’s second coming 
in a revelation of deeper truths out of His divine Word, opera- 
ting then chiefly in the world of spirits. But in the century and 
a half that has, in the meantime, been passing, those truths have 
begun to get a foothold in the minds of men on earth, and espe- 
cially that first, fundamental principle of the New Church con- 
tained in the doctrine of life. The old undermining of character 
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by the doctrine of faith alone seems to have come to an end; and 
the call to repentance, and the building up of a new character 
upon the foundations of righteousness in daily life, seems to be 
heard going forth more and more loudly. In this we should 
rejoice and be thankful for whatever we have been enabled, as a 
New Church in the world, to do in promulgating this great doc- 
trine and principle of nations, as well as of individual life and 
progress. 

A large measure of credit for this is often attributed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, since he has encouraged “the man with the 
muck-rake.” Far be it from us to seem to detract from his 
praise and his own encouragement; but as the times made the 
work of Washington, Lincoln, and Grant possible, so we would 
call attention to the fact that the times, the spirit of the age, is 
making Roosevelt’s work possible. And we would not lose sight 
of the fact that the Lord makes all that is good in the times, and 
raises up the men who are to serve Him and to follow Him 
through their endeavors. He, in His Divine Providence, is 
working out important temporal changes for the sake of great 
spiritual results of eternal value. | 

We do not think of our President himself, even apart from his 
exalted office, as an example of “the man with the muck-rake.”’ 
We think of him rather as a product of this new age of seeking 
after righteousness — a man convinced of the value of righteous- 
ness, and, therefore, earnestly striving to do his whole duty in 
whatever office is given to him. And in saying this, we do not 
mean that we think he always succeeds in that for which he 
strives; but, nevertheless, the right principle thus becomes his, 
and he is led to encourage “the man with the muck-rake” to do 
his work. 

It is not for us to know the motives of such men; we can only 
judge after the appearances. Certainly for a good man muck- 
raking must be a most disagreeable task. Swine enjoy rooting 
in filth, Weare taught that in the judgments executed in the 
spiritual world, not angels, but evil spirits, are employed to 
bring evils to light. Angels cannot, by their very natures of 
love, search out a man’s evils with a view to his condemnation ; 
satans and devils find infernal pleasure in doing this. But when 
they have done it, the Lord and His angels of compassion inter- 
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vene, to do all that can be done to help a man repent of his evils 
thus exposed and flee from them, shunning them as sins against 
God and His kingdom —thus they separate the man from his 
evils and save him. 

The difference between the angels and the devils is in the 
motive, or love, which actuates them. Men on earth may find it 
their duty to search out evils with a view to reforms in them- 
selves and in their country. Some will derive their motives from 
heaven and some from hell. If they do it for the love of others 
and for the good of their country, they will have heavenly 
motives; but if they do it simply to drag down others, and exalt 
themselves over them, they will have infernal motives. But how- 
ever they may do it, the Lord makes use of them as instruments 
of genuine reform and progress for the nation and for His own 
kingdom. So He makes the wrath of man to praise Him, and 
the remainder of wrath He restrains (Ps. Ixxvi. 10). So He 
makes use of even bad men and evil spirits to accomplish His 
purposes of righteousness. So He uses, or makes useful, even 
the hells. 

Evil motives are now being attributed to some of the men wh 
have thus been wielding the muck-rake, and the appearances are 
against them when they have turned their. exposures of evil in 
others to manifest account in making money or in seeking office 
and political popularity for themselves. But we cannot see any 
indications of it, although alleged, in the case of Winston 
Churchill, who has been nominated for Governor of the State of 
New Hampshire, on account of his recent novel entitled, ‘‘ Conis- 
ton,” a review of which will appear in our Book Notices. In- 
deed, the gentleness and charity with which he delineates the 
evils of the political boss and of the railroad king would show 
quite the opposite spirit. We refer to it because it seems to us 
to be one of the best examples of ‘the man with the muck-rake.”’ 
Indeed, we doubt if Mr. Churchill realized that he was enfering 
into that kind of service at all when he chose the theme of this, 
his fourth novel in his series on American history. We suspect 
that his only purpose was to secure a timely subject that would 
appeal to the largest number of readers, and serve his use as a 
writer by giving instruction and an upward turn to what they 
were already earnestly thinking. How admirably he succeeded 
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is shown by the action of the Lincoln Republicans of his own 
State —a reform party which is beginning to make itself felt in 
a number of States by its revolt against political bossism and 
machine rule. And what Divine Providence has in store for 
him, on account of that which to him began in mere novel- 
writing, remains to be seen. In the letter nominating him for 
the office of Governor, is the following : — 


Your latest novel, depicting the lobby and the boss and their machinations, 
and appealing to the people to throw off their yoke, is as timely as was 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which was directed against a form of slavery less 
insidious, perhaps, but no more real or vicious. 


We cannot feel that this comparison with “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and the slavery which it exposed, is justified. Cer- 
tainly personal slavery is a much more serious injury to the indi- 
vidual than any industrial and political bondage now existing 
can ever be. But as an evil against the State, undermining the 
love of country and destroying the principle of righteousness in 
human souls, which depend upon obedience to law, the present 
conditions may be the worse; and the reforms now agitated may 
be of even greater importance than the abolition of slavery. 
Indeed, is not this the onward march of the Lord’s second coming, 
reaching deeper evils in order to secure a higher freedom, and 
build up the nation, and the individuals of whom it is composed, 
in higher planes of righteousness? For we-are taught that one’s 
country is the neighbor, to whom we are to do good in a higher 
degree than the individual ; therefore, these political sins against 
our country, which have been so common and have been made 
so light of in comparison with sins against individuals, are really 
more grievous. Is it not time for us to find it out and to rise up 
against them as against deeper hells, and with the Lord’s help to 
overcome them, and put them away? 


H. C. H. 
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THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


THE plea made by Mr. Harold S. Conant in his graduating 
thesis for more study of nature by the people of the New Church 
in general and by its ministers in particular, will be readily re- 
sponded to by all, even if the responsive movement be slow. 
He justly claims that we have an undischarged duty in this 
matter, that the career of Swedenborg should be in this respect 
at least an example to us, and that we can make no strong pres- 
entation of our principles until we are able to show and do 
show that they are in the closest correspondence with what are 
called the laws of nature. 

The intelligent world took the same ground when it gave an 
enthusiastic welcome to such a book as Professor Drummond’s 
“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’”’ Drummond was not a 
great scientific man, nor a great phjlosopher, but he was a warm- 
hearted evangelist and also a student of nature, and this peculiar 
combination made him a leader to thousands. He was perhaps 
the first to have in his limited degree that combination of scien- 
tist and theologian which was so perfectly embodied a century 
before in Swedenborg. Of another, but even more significant 
type was Professor Shaler. He had felt the aversion of science 
to the false yet truth-resisting theology of the past, and once 
remarked to the writer that he ceased to go to church because 
he was so tempted to interrupt the preacher by saying, ‘“ That 
is not true, and cannot be proved.” But after some years Pro- 
fessor Shaler was seen again daily in the Harvard chapel; and 
he went to Andover Seminary and gave the theological students 
a course of lectures, afterwards printed in his “Interpretation of 
Nature,” the whole aim of which was to show that, when the 
preaching should be based on scientific facts, it would convert 
scientific men, and not before. Passing the Harvard Divinity 
dormitory one day with the writer, he said, “If I had my way, I 
would take every young man out of that place for a year, and 
send him into the mountains and mines.” - 

Not only are the men of best and broadest scientific training 
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thinking upon this line, but the more intelligent nations are 
coming to feel a new love of nature. The study of it is creeping 
into the schools, where there is less and less study of the abstract 
and more and more of the concrete, less of grammar and more 
of the phenomena of the trees, the birds, the flowers, and the 
minerals. In higher institutions of learning the ancient lan- 
guages and metaphysics are giving way before natural science 
and the useful arts. There is less book-learning and more na- 
ture-loving. Theologians are no longer sought for as heads of 
universities, but men of scientific mind. A great movement is 
under way which lays, as in the case of Swedenborg, a scientific 
basis for a true system of philosophy. The charlatanism of 
“Christian Science” is a shrewd recognition of the general de- 
mand that theology must be scientific henceforth. 

This tendency naturally finds opposition in the old form of 
mind, which distrusted science and preferred historical to scien- 
tific studies in preparation for the pulpit. The papacy had long 
sought to compel science to remain silent if it could not support 
irrational dogma. From Galileo down, the threat of the church’s 
heavy hand had been made against scientific research. Only 
the scholastic striving to confirm dogma by strained reasoning 
was approved. If the Sorbonne would not approve of Descartes’ 
book on “ The World,” he must destroy the manuscript, and he 
did. If the church holds that the stone house of Nazareth was 
carried by angels to Loretto in Italy and is to be visited there, 
no one shall gainsay it and go to heaven. 

This attitude with Protestants, who could not think of perse- 
cuting those who were scientific, became one of deprecation, 
and ministers had no inclination to read works of science, still 
less to study nature. The most prophetic man whom the New 
Church has produced, John Worcester, was at the same time a 
close scientific student and a profound theologian. His field 
was very properly the correspondence of spirit and matter, as 
his books on the Animals and the Plants of the Bible and on 
“ Physiological Correspondences” show. But he was wont to 
say that, when he began upon these studies, his honest father, 
Thomas Worcester, D.D., expressed his regret, believing that 
only harm would come from his son’s researches beyond the 
lines of revelation. 
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This is still, we fear, a prevailing attitude. A strong taint of 
medievalism and scholasticism affects the courses of study in 
preparation for the ministry and the reading of ministers. Science 
is left out altogether, or is but little-pursued. There are many 
scientific men in the New Church, but as a rule they stand re- 
mote from its ministry, and find no common ground with its. 
ministers. There is a Swedenborg Scientific Association, but 
it is mainly devoted to reproducing Swedenborg’s scientific 
works, a laudable object, but only preparatory, it is to be hoped, 
to a constructive and distinctive work in which it will influence 
many for good. Mrs. Mary G. Ware began upon this course in 
her excellent “ Thoughts in my Garden.” 

As a young scientist who has become a theologian, we hope 
that Mr. Conant will have an attentive hearing and be encour- 
aged to go on as he has begun, studying at once the “‘two books.” 


T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


STUDY OF MATTHEW XI. 1-15. 


THESE verses contain John’s message from prison to the Lord, 
our Lord’s reply, and His comments upon the nature of John’s 
mission. 

It will be necessary first to decide upon the text, as in one 
particular, neither the authorized nor the revised versions are 
wholly satisfactory. 

The difficulty lies in verse 12, of which the common version 
is, “And from the days of John the Baptist until now the king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force.” In this form it has been interpreted to refer to the con- 
dition of the spiritual world about the time of the First Advent, 
when the violent encroachment of evil spirits upon the realms of 
the good formed one of the causes of the Advent. 

But that violence could not properly be described as limited 
only to the period from the days of John the Baptist until now — 
until, that is, the time when John was in prison. For we are 
taught that that encroachment had been going on for a consider- 
able period before the actual birth of the Redeemer, and thus 
also before the days of John. And the final relegation of these 
violent spirits to the domains where they properly belonged, we 
are further taught, was not completed until our Lord’s own glori- 
fication, and thus some time after the “until now” of our Lord’s 
words. The text here cannot therefore be thus interpreted. 
And the interpretation resulting from this translation not stand- 
ing, we are led to question the translation also. 

The éws dp: of the Greek is undoubtedly “until now”; but the 
fidferar is not so surely “suffereth violence.” The passage is 
quite evidently parallel with that of Luke xvi. 16. “The law 
and the prophets were until John: since that time the kingdom 
of God is preached, and every man presseth into it;” or accord- 
ing to the revised, which recognizes the parallel more clearly, 
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“every man entereth violently into it;’’ kal was eis Blafera- 
Note then that the Greek uses the very same word in both pas- 
sages, the form of which of course does not tell us whether it is 
passive or middle. But in passages so obviously parallel, it is 
surely used in the same sense; and the sense in which it is used 
in the Luke passage is unquestionably middle, the subject ras 
being expressed: literally, “every man presseth himself forcefully 
into it.” Transferring this then to our text, it can only be read 
not passive Baowela . . . “the kingdom of heaven suffer- 
eth violence”, but middle, “the kingdom of heaven presseth itself 
forcefully,” and, continuing the fidora in the same sense, ‘those 
who are forceful seize upon it.” This reading of the verse, 
therefore, following Clowes and Bruce, will be adopted in inter- 
preting it. 

Taking the verses now in their order from 1 to 15, we may 
endeavor to follow three parallel lines of interpretation and 
application at the same time. Namely: First, the psychological, 
or more truly the spiritual situation which seems to be here 
revealed; second; the pastor’s relation to it; third, the preacher’s 
relation to it. 

In brief, the whole incident seems to describe the relation 
which should subsist between the internal, in a sense the sub- 
jective revelation of Deity, which comes to each individual soul, 
typified by the Christ, and the external objective revelation, 
coming from without, most fully through the Word, typified by 
John. 

The inner revelation is the subject of the first verse. “And 
it came to pass when Jesus had made an end of commanding 
His twelve disciples, He departed thence to teach and to preach 
in their cities.’ The twelve disciples stand for the twelve car- 
dinal innermost principles of the spiritual life of the soul. The 
Lord’s commanding or ordaining these, is, therefore, the acknow]l- 
edgment in the deepest chamber of our consciousness of the 
Divine Human Ideal of love and wisdom; this being for each 
individual so much of the Divine Human God, as in his best 
moments, in his greatest state of enlightenment, he can appre- 
ciate and desire to follow. And this innermost conception of 
Ideal Humanity has, in the situation here pictured, gone further 
than mere appreciation. It has organized the leading principles 
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of the individual’s life, those, for instance, which govern his gen- 
eral attitude in his family, in his business, in his idea of society, 
of art or letters or any other departments of life in which he 
moves — his ideal of perfect humanity, his idea of God-Mani- 
fest, has related these general principles of each department to 
itself, has shown how they can be made agents of its embodi- 
ment, has “departed” from the innermost “to preach and to 
teach in the cities,” the organized department of the life. 

Our pastoral relation to any member of our parish is our agency 
for finding out what are his special twelve disciples, and just how 
far his ideal of the perfect humanity has got with them. We 
cannot help him spiritually without knowing a great deal of both. 
Every minister must have experienced how widely different is 
the circle of departments in one man from what it is in another; 
how different the ideal of perfect humanity in any two indi- 
viduals, how far away that ideal often is from commanding the 
disciples in each case. It is a very nice problem in pastoral 
work to endeavor very gently to bring them together. It de- 
mands a very close relation between pastor and parishioner. 

Sermonizing on this verse with the general lack of coherence 
between the Jesus and the disciples in most human lives as the 
object, note that the great link in each case is the idea “com- 
mand,” or, as it ought to be rendered, “ordain” dardeoo, Note 
also how the ordination or commanding, in itself a deeply sub- 
jective process, occurring usually in times of elevation and medi- 
tation, is objectified by the terms “teaching” or “ preaching,” in 
their cities, which describe its subsequent action. Catch words 
or sentences summarizing such sermons might be: ‘“ Does Jesus 
command your twelve disciples?” “Does He teach in your 
cities?” ‘Does He preach in your cities?” The distinction 
between the last two, would, I think, work out with great interest 
and edification. 

But the whole action in the soul—of Jesus, the disciples and the 
cities—is subjective, as compared with the revelation of God typi- 
fied by John. He stands, as we are taught, for the literal Word — 
the revelation which comes to us essentially from the outside, and 
includes, as I take it, the letter of Scripture, the same letter as it 
is interpreted in the Writings, as it is embodied and responded 
to in the church services and sacraments, and the whole action 
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of the church society, as it has been embodied in nineteen cen- 
turies of Christian civilization and shows itself in the moral pre- 
cepts of ordinary life, in the literature, the art, and in the actual 
lives of men both in the present and the past, All this great 
body of external revelation of God, embodied in print and paper, 
and other material medium, and in flesh and blood, and more or 
less easily discernible through its embodiment, all may help in 
our reformation, all may prepare for the ideal of perfect human- 
ity to dawn upon us, and so all may be included in the typical 
figure of John. The Herod which puts John in prison summa- 
rizes the influences of the world which says human life should be 
self-centred, not God-centred. The literal Scripture is in bond- 
age to-day to the idea that it is probably not divine at all, but 
merely ancient and legendary; the Writings, to the idea that Swe- 
denborg’s mission and inspiration cannot be fully proved; the 
organized efforts of the Church, to various ideas—doubts as to 
whether there should be our new organization at all, doubts as to 
whether it should be an organization or a mere collection of in- 
dependent, diverse group or even individual movements; the 
bondage of the general Christian principles of outward life is 
mainly to the question, ‘‘ Does it pay?” that of literature and art 
to the question, “Is it pleasant?” the bondage of noble, high- 
minded human life is to the question, ‘‘Am I not here for tempo- 
ral power and pleasure?” All these external agencies we meet in 
our lives, which should be preparing us for the expression in them 
of the highest ideal of God which is subjectively within us, are in 
bondage to one thing or another, and their bondage results in 
making us even question whether this highest, innermost ideal is 
not after all a chimera, not God-manifest to us at all. 

The main need of the pastor in this connection, it seems to me, 
is to realize that the prison completely handicaps John in his 
mission; and his main business to find out, by close intercourse 
with his people, how the internal, idealistic revelation of the pos- 
sibility of true life in each man relates itself to this vast range of 
external revelation; how far the one, in all its branches, is recog- 
nized as the appointed forerunner of the other; and what partic- 
ular forms of bondage the various Johns of their lives are labor- 
ing under. I may cite as an instance a recent discovery of my 
own in the case of a person nearly sixty years old, born and 
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brought up in the church, yet never able to make up the mind 
that Swedenborg, and of all mortals Swedenborg only, was intro- 
mitted into the spiritual world. The bondage of literal Scripture 
to the ideas of the ultra-critics is widespread, but often, by its 
subtlety, difficult for the pastor to discover. The bondage of art 
and literature, which should embody at least the external Christian 
ideals, to the ideal of mere amusement is very prevalent and 
little recognized by the average man and woman as a bondage by 
which one form of preparation for the coming of the Highest 
into life is interfered with. It often requires much tact and per- 
spicuity to discover a parishioner’s real attitude to the literature 
he affects. 

Sermonizing on these verses, the point is very significant that 
there should ever arise between one’s external and internal atti- 
tude to revelation such a question as that embodied in the words, 
“Art thou He that should come?” The prison which leads to it 
must be grievous. A helpful line of exegesis comes from the /wo 
disciples whom John sent, helping us to differentiate among the 
forms of bondage those which affect our desires to follow the 
true John in external expression, from those which limit our 
thoughts and cogitation about him. A summarizing sentence 
may be suggested: ‘Is your John Baptist a prisoner?”’ 

It behooves our inner ideal of true humanity to rouse and 
justify itself when thus questioned by the imprisoned John. It 
does so by pointing out what it, when accepted as an active force, 
can do for the accepter. The Christian ideal within the soul is 
that which in the great agglomeration of truth, more or less hid- 
den, which the external revelation brings to view, points out that 
which is the present, needed truth for the then soul-circum- 
stance; “the blind receive their sight.” The Christian ideal 
within can point out, and it alone can point out, among the devi- 
ous ways of external life, that special one which we should travel 
under its influence. In this way, though we have been lame and 
halting in life’s way, we may walk with surety. It is that same 
ideal within which gives to our mixed motives clearness and vigor, 


healing our spiritual leprosy; to those willing but unable in life’s 


external tumult to hear a worthy leader’s voice, the word of the 
divine Leader alone is that which they can hear and without ques- 
tion obey; if our external life has so acted upon us as to deprive 
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us of all spiritual initiative, it is the ideal humanity again which 
can, if it be allowed, lift us once more into full, active, spiritual 

_ effort; if our study of external revelation has been ignorant, and 
so has left us feeling the poverty of its scope, that true ideal, 
stirred up from within, can glorify our knowledge and make us 
rich in the verities of the kingdom of God. In short it is in the 
realization of that inner ideal of true humanity that all the bless- 
ing of human life lies. 

It is the pastor’s privilege and duty to every one in his parish 
not only to do his best to find out the nature of the Christ his 
lay-brother looks to as his special Saviour, but to look also for 
what it is doing for him. If he is on any true terms of intimacy 
with his people, it will be strange if he does not turn up many 
cases of blindness and lameness, of leprosy and deafness, of 
Spiritual apathy amounting in one or other department of life 
to death, and of spiritual poverty. His own attempts to sympa- 
thize and to cure will often be utterly abortive. His real mission, 
as it seems to me from the text, is to point them to the Jesus who 
dwells within them, the form of Jesus they know and in their 

y hearts believe in and love. What He points out to them, that, 
‘ and that only, wil! be for their curing. 

In/ sermonizing to this effect, the general thought. might be 
: j summarized in the question, “What is the Lord Jesus in your 
heart doing for you in your life?” Very pregnant for exegesis 
1 are our Lord’s words, ‘‘Go, show John again those things which 
ye do hear and see.” It is few persons in even the slightest 
effort for regeneration who have not had actual experience of the 
power of their ideal Lord to cure the passing diseases of their 
i lives. If we can only, in our picturing of life, hit upon the cir- 
ki cumstances in which such experiences are likely to have hap- 
ki pened to any one, we shall have an immense lever to work in 
showing the possibilities of healing still open to the Christ he 
i worships. We shall be appealing to a portion of the remains 
within him, and likely not without effect. Similarly observe the 
exhortative value of the words, “‘ Blessed is he whosoever shall 
if not be offended in me.” Compare the blessing or happiness, 
| quite manifest in many cases even in face and manner, of the man 
: who is spiritually inspired, spiritually whole in eye and foot, in 
i finger-tips and ear, in whole life and resources, with him who is 
‘not. Verily, “ Blessed is he.” 
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The inner ideal, the Christ within, is also that which points 
out to us the attitude we ought to occupy to all forms of external 
revelation of the Divine. “What went ye out into the wilder- 
ness to see? A reed shaken with the wind?” 

The line of interpretation through these verses is not so clear. 
The implication of the text seems to be that if we expect to find 
John a reed shaken by the wind, we shall be disappointed. This 
much we know to be the case. If we look upon any of the forms 
in which the revelation of God comes to us externally, whether 
it be the Word itself, the doctrines from it, the ministrations of 
the church, or human embodiments of it, as something hollow, 
something all obvious on the face of it—as such a standard of 
life as, like a growing reed, varies from day to day with the 
weather and the breath of opinion— if, I say, we look upon any 
form of external revelation as this sort of a thing, we shall never 
get the good from it which it can give us. We shall either de- 
spise its instability altogether, or contest from our self-hood its 
chameleon-like suggestions. And yet we must remember the 
comparison is after all the Lord’s. With the whole of nature to 
select from, He chose the reed as His simile for John. Suppose 
then that we regarded our John not as the reed in its wilderness 
bed, shaken by the winds, but the reed of the Apocalypse, the 
dried reed of uniform standard which gives to life “the measure 
of a man, that is of the angel,’”’ should we not be justified? In 
short, if we put all the external revelation of God which we can 
grasp into the hand of the man, the angel within, the being with 
its twelve disciples and its great Ideal, Divine Humanity as its 
model, so that it all serves to make the life conformable to that 
highest standard, shall we not do just what we are intended to do 
with that external revelation? Shall we not infallibly receive its 
‘true message and gain a clear recognition of the truth of the 
revelation itself? This seems to me the case with each of these 
comparisons of the Lord; the obvious falseness of their super- 
ficial appearance has a purpose, namely, to call attention to their 
.inherent truth. In this view, the Lord would seem to His ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What went ye out to see, a reed shaken with the wind?” to 
require the answer, “Yes, a reed; but not the hollow or variable 
reed of the wilderness, but the invariable reed-rule of the man, 
the angel.”’ 
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So with “the man clothed in soft raiment,’’ the answer to the 
question depends upon the man we have in mind. If the exter- 
nal revelation is to be a garment to fit easily and accurately every 
line of our man of self, if we make it out to be such, we are be- 
fooled. Such garments are to be found only in the habitués of 
the self-king’s palace. But if the garments of revelation are 
hard, uncouth, ill-fitting to the self-man, so: that they may the 
more perfectly and richly clothe the man the angel within, then 
we do well to go to that revelation expecting kingly raiment; we 
shall not be disappointed, the raiment will be found worthy of 
the court of the King of kings. 

And so also with the “prophet,” standing for, an interpreter of 
the will of God. So long as this external revelation is merely a 
prophet, merely a setter-down in understandable human terms of 


the divine will, it remains very little to us. But so soon as it 


becomes “more than a prophet,” in that it looks to and prepares 
for and makes possible the coming of the ideal life from within 
out into the real life without, then it awakes the interest of the 
soul within to whom God-manifest has appeared, then it unites 
itself with and makes itself the vehicle of the inner revelation, 
and so much of it as does this for us is to us revelation indeed, 
of unquestionable power and authority. Aye, of all the hanker- 
ings after truth that are embodied in external human terms 
there is nothing greater than that which proves itself thus to be 
the revelation of God; notwithstanding, the least bit of a revela- 
tion we get within, into the heaven of our souls, is greater than 
this, greater than anything which, though never so appealing in 
form, still remains outside of us, objective, external. 

Now it seems to me the message of these verses to the pastor 
is just this: he should have some idea, from his friendly inter- 
course with his people, of the answer which each one in fact 
makes to the question regarding all the sources of external reve- 
lation of which he is aware, “‘What went ye out for to see?” Is, 
for instance, the Word to him a reed of the wilderness, which for 
his edification and entertainment his minister is ingeniously able 
to twist and bend into a variety of interesting shapes? or is it a 
firm reed which the man within himself takes hold of, perhaps at 
the minister’s suggestion, for his life behoof? Is the ministration 
of the church a reed blown hither and thither according to the 
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whims and fancies of the persons who use it, or a reed which the 
real man within takes hold of vigorously to make it help that 
man, and the larger man, the society and the church as a whole, 
to fuller, more spiritual life? Is the great mass of human 
effort toward the betterment of life in letters, art, and practical 
living glorified in the parishioner’s mind by the thought that it 
may be a revelation, obscure, human perhaps, but still some rev- 
elation of the God-like? or is it depreciated for him by the thought 
that its purpose is merely to please and pander, and fit the tem- 
poral self-nature claiming immediate gratification? Again, is all 
this mass of human effort, God-like and God-inspired so far as it 
is good, to him but a setting out, in other words, of the more 
direct revelation of the Word, to be sentimentally admired in 
consequence? or is it something to be taken hold of as more than 
such a mere interpreter, a veritable opener of the way for the 
inner Ideal Humanity to come forth into real life? In short, 
does he realize that so far as any and all of these agencies are 
revelations of God, he is there dealing with something towards 
which no indifferent or cynical attitude is possible? that he is 
dealing rather with the greatest things in this whole world of 
space and time, capable of being stimulants to least things even 
in heaven, provided he take them up into his soul and make them 
so? It seems to me this is the true place of the pastor in the 
Christian home, to point out, so far as in him lies, all that in the 
whole field of life-experience bears upon it even a trace of the 
finger of God. 

Preaching to this purpose from these verses we may well take 
the Lord’s own suggestion to make the burden of our work the 
searching question, ‘‘What went ye out for to see?” That the 
Lord here takes much trouble to characterize John—John the 
external revelation —is in itself highly significant. Very fruitful 
would be the pulpit attempt to answer the question, “ What is the 
greatest thing born of woman upon the earth?” The compari- 
son in real value, of all this vast material without us, however, 
with the little bit that gets within, into the heaven of the soul, is 
perhaps as tempting a subject as the chapter holds. 

We come now to the portion of which we rearranged the text. 
“And from the days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom 
of heaven presseth with force, and the forceful seize upon it. 
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For all the prophets and the law prophesied until John. And 
if ye will receive it, this is Elias which was for to come.” 

The external revelation, by means of the Word and its coad- 
jutors of various kinds, is being built up around us and thrust 
upon our notice by the church and other agencies from childhood, 
but it is often a long time before we take a true, personal, or vital 
interest in it, before we recognize that it has any personal mes- 
sage forus. But so soon as it culminates in John, the new Elijah, 
so soon as its cry, “My God is Jehovah-Jesus,” reaches our con- 
sciousness, and we feel that it contains the messages of the Ideal 
Divine Humanity to our individual humanity, then we hear for 
the first time from its different teachings John’s cry, “‘ Repent,” 
and the reformatory spirit may be said to take form in us. Now 


» force, vigor, becomes with us the order of the day. Whatever of 


a kingdom of heaven we have open within— it is in the reforma- 
tory period likely to be the natural rather than one of the higher 
heavens— presses upon us, We feel driven to the establishment 
of the honest, the pure, the practically helpful within the circle 
of our own life and, as far as we are able, in the lives of others. 
Within us a hell arises to resist, and here again only forceful, vio- 
lent measures count. If this kingdom of heaven is to be seized 
upon, only forcefulness will do it. 

Note here that the teachings of our external revelation, from 
whatever source we gain them, are not in this period questioned. 
If the “repent” is only used with sufficient force it will invariably 
fetch home. It is only when the reformatory period is passing a 
little, and its results have been more or less established, that 
doubt, criticism, tolerance approaching indulgence, and such 
forces become operative, and take our John prisoner. But is not 
forcefulness as necessary as ever to take us through these hin- 
drances and break our bonds? Our actual experience, I think, 
will answer no. Mere vigor cannot push us blindly through 


- these things. Not force is needed here so much as steadfastness: 


not John’s “Repent,” but Jesus’ “Watch and pray.” In the 
more regenerative period the motto would more likely be, “In 
quietness and confidence shall be your strength,” while in the 
reformative, before doubt comes, it is properly “the forceful seize 
upon the kingdom.” 

It seems to me that a pastor has to keep himself always young 
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if he is to remember this and sympathize with it. He is likely 
to be soon through the acute reformatory period himself. Per- 
haps it is as well for his parish if he gets it over before he comes 
there, if its full force is expended, for instance, as I believe has 
happened, in the theological school. And yet, should the watch- 
word of his church work be always caution, never vigor? Surely 
not. When younger members of a church bring forward schemes 
for increasing the church’s activity, every possible consideration 
should be given them. They are in the “forceful” stage, and if 
their force is not given employment in the church it will often 
betake itself elsewhere. The trial of new plans, while seldom 
likely to achieve the total success their originator imagines, 
would equally seldom, of themselves, bring the church to total 
ruin; the mere trial gives the forceful spirit something to hammer 
at; his force should not always be sacrificed to the comfort, the 
“let be” spirit, certainly not to the prejudices, of the more fixed 
pillars of the church. 

In preaching from these verses, we must recall that reforma- 
tory impulses are not confined to the specially reformatory period 
of spiritual development, the term of youth and early adult life. 
Whenever a new inspiration within is stirred by some message 
of God through His external revelation, there is, for the moment, 
a repetition of the historical relationship of the Lord Jesus and 
John, and reform must usually precede the positive spiritual 
movement. Preaching to the reformatory spirit, therefore, ap- 
plies to persons of any age. For such preaching the words 
which seem to me to merit our special attention are, “from the 
days of John the Baptist until now”; up to the point, namely, 
to which the reformatory impulse is limited, to that point it must 
be reacted to, forcefully and immediately, for only to the forceful 
in such a case is the kingdom. Again, the verse “for all the 
prophets and the law prophesied until John,” has immense sig- 
nificance to the New-Church preacher, to the effect that, of all 
the varied forms of external revelation of the divine, of all the 
general ideas of what is best in life, of all the ethical culture and 
what-not floating around, none of it reaches its culmination until 
it takes on the character of John, becomes, that is, a witness and 
a preparer for a Divine-Human God-man to come into it all, sift 
the chaff from the wheat, and give the best of it all its real mean- 
ing and value. 
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Some portions of the Word are such that the spirit shines 
through the letter; they are strongest as they stand, without 
interpretation, taking their meaning from whatever has been 
gained from the verses which precede them. This seems to me 
the character of the last verse of this narrative, ‘‘He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” 


CHARLES W. HARVEY. 


UGIALIS. 


INTERESTING and important questions arise about this word 
and its best English equivalent. It has been supposed by some 
that Swedenborg used it in the title of the work on Marriage 
and throughout his works as a term which was distinguished from 
the commonly used conjugalis. ‘This view has been based upon 
the following passages from that work : — 


The subject here is love truly conjugial, and not the common love which 
also is called conjugal, and which with some is nothing but the limited love 


of sex. (98.) 
The conjugial is changed sometimes into the opposite, which is called the 


conjugal or connubial of evil and falsity. (203.) 


These passages may seem at first sight conclusive of the con- 
tradistinction between the words, but a careful reading of the 
first raises a doubt, for it says, not that the common love is 
called by a different name to distinguish between it and the 
higher love, but that it is “also called,” by the same name, we 
should expect to read. The second passage seems open to no 
doubt until we observe that conjugialis is elsewhere used of the 
opposite union of evil and falsity. This fact is also to be noted, 
that, in the elaborate preparatory plans and indices written in 
connection with the work on Marriage, and left in manuscript, 
Swedenborg never once used conjuga/is, but he spoke instead 
of conjugialis naturalis, the natural or unregenerate conjugial. 
Again he did not use conjugalis of unchaste love, but said that 
there is conjugialis amor non castus, a conjugial love which is not 
chaste. (139.) 
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Another point in this connection was made by the Rev. S. H. 
Worcester. He called attention to the fact that “ Conjugial 
Love,” 534, and “True Christian Religion,” 847, are identical, 
and that the former speaks de amore conjugiali and the latter de 
amore conjugali, showing that conjugalé is probably a misprint. 
Again, ‘“‘True Christian Religion,” 805, has ex mutuo et con- 
jugali amore, but the same passage in “Continuation as to the 
Last Judgment,” 51, has ex mutuo et conjugiali amore, showing a 
second misprint in “True Christian Religion,’ which has so 
many that the first edition prints a long list of them. Therefore, 
when “ True Christian Religion,” 805, says again that, amor vere 
conjugalis is a heavenly love, we must understand that conjugialis 
is meant. So “True Christian Religion,” 847, begins with con- 
Jugalis and soon uses conjugialis with the same meaning. 

This condition requires us to conclude either that conjugailis is 
found here and there by a typographical errot for conjugia/is, or 
that Swedenborg wavered between the two, establishing a dis- 
tinction between them in “ Conjugial Love,” and abandoning it 
in “ True Christian Religion,” or rather occasionally doing so 
and reversing his usage at other times. The former is the only 
legitimate inference, and then all is plain. In other words we 
have hundreds of times conjugia/is as Swedenborg’s chosen word, 
and four times conjuga/is when printers, accustomed only to that 
word, set it up by inadvertence. Swedenborg passed by conju- 
galis because it was from conjux, meaning one of a married pair, 
and preferred conjugia/is because it was from conjugium, meaning 
what relates to marriage itself. Ovid had made conjugia/is famil- 
iar to him and it was precisely the word wanted by him. 

A writer quoted by Murray speaks of Swedenborg’s choice of 
conjugialis as “pedantry,” but conjugium gives the adjective conju- 
gialis as a matter of course, just as megotium gives negotialis, not 
negotalis, and so connubium gives connubialis. 

It may be well to add that the Rev. S. H. Worcester was not 
the first to suggest that conjuga/is is a misprint for conjugialis in 
the instances above mentioned. Some research has shown that 
in 1861 * the Rev. Frank Sewall presented this as a manifestly 
safe conclusion, and cited the opinion of M. Le Boys Des Guays 
to that effect, with instances of the use of conjugia/is in connec- 


* New-Jerusalem Magazine for April, 1861, pp. 60-64. 
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tion with the terms, “‘not genuine, spurious, and infernal.” In 
his translation of the work, M. Le Boys Des Guays inserted a 
note in which he expressed his view at length. 

The question remains as to what the translator into English 
should do with this word. The early translators always used 
cognate words when they could, and therefore they said conjugia/, 
and it has become a recognized word in the dictionaries as asso- 
ciated with the teaching of Swedenborg as to marriage. The 
“ Century,” says that the word is “‘ used by Swedenborg and his 
followers to distinguish their special conception of the nature of 
true marriage,” and it gives the definition by quoting from “ Con- 
jugial Love,” 62. Murray also says that the word is used by 
Swedenborg for a special purpose, and cites passages which 
explain it. Worcester speaks of the word as “rarely used except 
by the translators of Swedenborg.”” ‘The “Imperial” marks the 
word as obsolete and quotes Noble. Skeats erroneously says 
that the Latin conjugia/lis is more usual than conjugal/is. Webster 
speaks of the word as rare and refers it to Swedenborg. The 
“ Standard” says that, “in Swedenborgianism it relates to mar- 
riage conceived as a spiritual union.” 

Thus “ conjugial” is generally recognized by lexicographers as 
a word peculiar to our thought, and this is so far a reason for 
continuing to employ it in the title and subsequent pages of the 
work on Marriage, but the question arises, If conjugium is al- 
ways to be translated “ marriage,” is it well to make its adjective 
form take so different a word as “conjugial’’? (Can we not keep 
the reader’s mind more free from misunderstanding if we use the 
word “marriage” all the time, saying “marriage love” rather 
than to go to another word? If we are speaking of the church, 
we find it better to say “church building, church committee, 
church service,” than to go to the word “ecclesiastical.” If we 
speak of trees, it is easier to say “tree growth, tree roots,” than 
to go to the word “arboreal”; and so it is with very many words. 
Obviously, if the one word “marriage” can be employed through- 
out the work, there will be a gain to the average reader. That it 
can be so employed, some study will convince one, and therefore, 
it seems well in future editions to have the one word “marriage” 
presented in all its sacred aspects. 

In this connection some attention should be given to the word 
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“‘scortatory,” found in the title of the small appended treatise 
on the perversions of marriage love. Several of these perver- 
sions are considered in brief chapters, for they can be seen in 
their enormity from comparison with their heavenly opposites. 
The general term for all these is “ scortatory,”’ but that is simply 
a transcription of the Latin, is an obscure word to the majority 
of readers, and may usefully give way to one which will instantly 
convey its meaning. ‘Whorish” would be the literal equivalent, 
and is a word sufficiently repulsive to express what is meant and 
to present it as unmistakably unclean, but that word also is not 
in use. After giving some study to the subject, we make the 
suggestion that “licentious,” although not so strictly accurate a 
translation, is the word which to people generally expresses what 
is meant by “scortatory”’ in the minds of those acquainted with 
Latin. “Licentious” is the common term for disorderly relations 
of the sexes arising from immoderate desires. It covers all the 
forms of disorder to be treated: adultery, fornication, and so on. 
The title of the work will be perfectly intelligible if it reads: 
“The Delights of Wisdom as to Marriage Love and the Pleasures 
of Insanity as to Licentious Love.” 


T. F. W. 


THE SIGHT OF MIND AND EYE. 


In number 4 of the “ Intercourse of Soul and Body” there is a 
difficult passage which runs thus in the Latin : — 


Visus mentis, dum in illum ab interiori influit visus oculi, orbatur omni 
Spirituals lumine. 


This gives in English : — 


The sight of the mind, when the sight of the eye flows into it from within, 
is deprived of all spiritual light. ’ 


The difficulty with this is, that the sight of the eye does not 
flow into that of the mind from within. It is not within the sight 
of the mind. It lies without. This difficulty has been seen by 
the translators and they substituted exferiori for inéeriori and then 
read : — 
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The sight of the mind, when the sight of the eye flows into it from without, 
is deprived of all spiritual light. 


But this aggravates the difficulty, for the whole object of the 
treatise is to show that influx is never from without inward, but 
always from within outward. Seeing that the passage was thus 
made irrational, the Rotch edition has gone back to a close ren- 
dering of the unchanged Latin. Dr. J. F. I. Tafel in his Latin 
edition made no change. 

Neither of these courses is quite satisfactory, because neither 
reading is in accord with the general ground taken in the trea- 
tise. While pondering this matter I observed a similar and very 
helpful passage in no. 6: — 


It is believed that natural light, which is also rational, is from the light of 
our world, but it is from the light of the sun of the spiritual world, for the sight 
of the mind flows into the sight of the eye, and so do the lights flow, but 
not reversely; if the flow were reversed the influx would be physical and not 


spiritual. 


This is perfectly plain, and covers the ground in question. 
Here we have, visus mentis influit in visum ocult, “the sight of 
the mind flows into the sight of the eye,’’ and that sentence is 
final authority. Turning back now to no. 4 we observe that it 
says that the sight of the eye flows into the sight of the mind. 
This is not what is meant, and it sets up a contradiction between 
4 and 6. Obviously there is a printer’s error in 4, and equally 
obvious is the necessary change. We must simply take the two 
words, mentis and oculi and let them exchange places. Then 
4 and 6 will perfectly agree and 4 will agree with the whole 
treatise. 

The Latin will then read: — 


Visus oculi, dum in illum ab interiori influit visus mentis, orbatur omni spir- 
ituali lumine. 
This will give in English just what is wanted, namely: — 


The sight of the eye, when the sight of the mind flows into it from within, 


is deprived of all spiritual light. 
T. F. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY OF THE NEW JERUSA- 
LEM.* 


In a volume of something more than four hundred pages, we 
have here brought together a large amount of interesting material 
illustrative of the history of the New Church in Chicago, from its 
beginning in 1835, to the date at which the record is brought to 
a close, 1905 —thus covering a period of seventy years. We 
have placed the date of beginning at 1835, because this was the 
year that Mr. J. Y. Scammon came to the then small village of 
Chicago, and we are told that “ he immediately commenced hold- 
ing service in his law office.” The year following he had suc- 
ceeded in interesting Mr. Vincent S. Lovell, and the service 
went on with the two. In 1837, Mr. Scammon, who had him- 
self come from Maine, married a New-Church lady of Bath, in 
that State, and “in their rooms the congregation of three New- 
Church people regularly held Sunday worship, others who chose 
to accept the invitation being present.” 

It would seem that no other persons openly joined them for 
some years, for when “the Chicago Society of the New Jerusa- 
lem ” was legally organized in 1843 its membership was limited 
to these three, and we are told that they were “all the New-Church 
people in the city.” The reason for this taking of what might 
otherwise be regarded as a premature step is given in the follow- 
ing statement : — 


There existed in Illinois, in 1843, a law under which, in towns located 
where there were Illinois and Michigan Canal lands, organized churches 
could, without cost, obtain title to a lot for a church building. This privilege, 
it was understood, would become inoperative in Chicago with the expiration 
of that year. 


* The New Church and Chicago. A History. W. B. Conkey Company. 
1906. For sale by the Western New-Church Union. Price, $1.50. 
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As a matter of fact, however, “the deed conveying the lot to 
the society bears date of issue June 14, 1847.”’ The story of the 
organization of the society and its application for a church lot is 
a familiar one, but we cannot forbear repeating it, as it is briefly 
told by the Rev. J. R. Hibbard in his always interesting ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences of a Pioneer,” published many years since in the 
New-Church Messenger, and quoted in the volume before us : — 

There was but one male member or full receiver of the doctrines in the 
city — Mr. Scammon himself. But “ Providence helps those who help them- 
selves.” Mr. Vincent S. Lovell, having come in from Elgin on business one 
day, was invited to Mr. Scammon’s house. The matter of the church and 
how to procure a lot was talked over. After tea the company assembled in 
the parlor — Mr. and Mrs. Scammon and Mr. Lovell. Mr. Scammon called 
the meeting to order; Mr. Scammon chairman, Mr. Lovell secretary, Mrs. 
Scammon audience. They resolved themselves into “The Chicago Society 
of the New Jerusalem,” and elected Mr. Scammon and Mr. Lovell trustees. 

. . . A record of their proceedings was made and certified. When, with the 
certified record of the organization of the society, Mr. Scammon applied to 
the Canal commissioners for a lot, they were rather astonished, and inclined 
not to give it to a church so very few in number; but Mr. Scammon insisted, 
saying, that although now very small, the New Jerusalem was destined to be- 
come the largest, if not the only church in the world! The trustees yielded 
and gave the lot. 

There was no increase of the original membership until 1847, 
when eight persons, all men, were added. From that time the 
growth seems to have been steady, seldom a year passing with- 
out accessions. 

In 1849 the Rev. J. R. Hibbard became pastor of the society, 
at the same time holding the position of Presiding and Superin- 
tending Minister of the Illinois Association. His pastorate con- 
tinued for twenty-eight years, during which period he baptized 
more than sixteen hundred persons. 

It would seem that not until 1860 was a suitable house of wor- 
ship erected on the lot of the society — its membership then be- 
ing about one hundred and twenty-five. This was known as the 
Adams Street Temple, and it furnished a much-prized home for 
the church until it was swept away by the great fire of 1871. 

Without attempting to rehearse the somewhat checkered expe- 
riences which more or less immediately followed, we would note 
that what the compiler of this volume describes as the second 
era of the history of the New Church in Chicago began with the 
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call of the Rev. L. P. Mercer from Detroit in 1877. It should 
be stated, however, that this call came from an entirely new or- 
ganization, incorporated under the name of “ The Union Sweden- 
borgian Church.” This organization was maintained until 1881, 
when a union was effected with the original society, and the new 
movement, having observed its use, came to an end, Mr. Mer- 
cer’s work in Chicago continued until 1901, making a period of 
twenty-four years. Of the more external results of this ministry 


we quote his own words in a review of it made in 1tg00. He ~ 


says:— 

The Chicago Society, before 1880, had about 175 members, resident and 
non-resident. In 1g00 it had 484 resident members, a gain, over deaths and 
removals, of 309 members. In 1880 there was one minister and one place of 
worship in Chicago under the auspices of the Association; in 1900 there 
were three ministers, four parish churches, and one mission. 

In the Illinois Association, in 1880 there were three ministers and three 
churches in active work ; in 1900 there have been eight ministers constantly 
active. The Association in 1880 had 347 members, in 1900 it had 898; a 
gain of §51. 


And in closing the report he remarks : — 


These facts are not rehearsed in a spirit of boasting, but in acknowledg- 
ment of real uses and substantial gains. Our own diligence and faithfulness 
have contributed less to this history than has the mercy of the Divine Provi- 
dence. ... It is our reasonable service to go forward in faith and courage 
to the better things that are before us. 


To this we may not unfittingly add the following from the com- 
piler’s characterization and summary of the events of the score 
of years here referred to: — 


There is not any period in the history of the church in Chicago weighted 
with as many events of great and lasting importance as are the last two dec- 
ades of the last century, the Mercer era proper.... Commencing with the 
unification of the divided society, Sunday, November 6, 1881, we note the 
dedication of the Van Buren Street Temple at a meeting of the Convention 
the following year; the successful Church Congress in 1886; the organization 
of the Western New-Church Union the same year; and ... the World’s 
Congresses of Religions, auxiliary to the Columbian Exposition of 1893, in 
the organization and carrying on of which Mr. Mercer and other workers in 
the church in Chicago were so prominent. 

Following, we see the harmonious, successful, and permanent division into 
parishes in 1884, which had been under consideration for twenty or more 
years, and tried in different forms several times without success; and what is 
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better than all, we see the church scattered among the great community, hold- 
ing its several services; made up of a membership which is marked by much 
representativeness of personnel. 


And then, after speaking of the services of Mr. Mercer as be- 
ing above all others “‘ centrally conspicuous” in these “ important 
events, advances, and improvements,” and briefly describing his 
personality, he thus refers to his energetic faithfulness : — 


No storm, however terrific, ever stopped him; no blizzard fierce enough, 
snow deep enough, or distance great enough, to prevent him, by the poor 
transportation — horse-cars—from visiting an outlying mission, where fre- 
quently to as few as ten persons, entirely undisconcerted, he would in the most 
happy and satisfied condition of mind deliver a lecture or sermon, which for 
thoughts and delivery would satisfy an audience of profound thinkers and 
critics. 


In view of Mr. Mercer’s recent removal to the spiritual world 
while in the midst of like earnest activities in another field of 
service, and of the deep feeling throughout the church which his 
going has created, we are more than glad to draw thus largely 
from these ample records of his presence and his work, in what 
will always be regarded as the chief scene of his life labors. 

To the other and varied contents of the volume we can do 
little more than allude. The detailed history of the society is 
taken almost wholly from its annual records, and often contains 
interesting and touching illustrations of the earnest sincerity and 
just discrimination of its lay members. As a single example of 
this we quote the opening sentences of an early report from the 
Executive Committee of the Society to the Association : — 


We learn from the doctrines of the New Church that all we have, even our 
very life, is constantly, daily and hourly, communicated to us by the Lord, 
and that we must make an acknowledgment of this fact, and of our depend- 
ence upon the Lord for all we are and have, in order that it may be of real 
use to us. “We must regard not only our spiritual possessions as the Lord’s, 
but also all our worldly wealth as belonging to our heavenly Father. Viewed 
in this light, the conclusion seems inevitable that all that we have should 
contribute to the support and maintenance of the uses of the church, and that 
each and every one should contribute to this purpose, as the Lord gives him 
ability. 


And then, after a full statement of all the considerations in- 
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volved, and a careful disclaimer that it has “arrived at any cer- 
tain conclusion as to what is true order,” the committee recom- 
mends for adoption the following remarkable resolution : — 


Resolved, That the members of the society will endeavor to pay five per 
cent. upon their respective net incomes for the support of the Chicago Society 
of the New Jerusalem, with the exception that amy member of the society 
whose wedding partner is of a different religious persuasion, is expected to 
deduct from said five per cent. the amount by him paid for the support of the 
denomination to which such partner belongs. 


Under the head of “Special Personal Mention,’”’ the book 
closes with very brief notes arranged in alphabetical order, of 
“some whose lives on earth have been distinguished for service 
to the church or otherwise,” leaving “all of the present genera- 
tion to succeeding historians.”’ This does not exclude, however, 

¢ all that are now living, but only the younger generation. 

The volume has a considerable number of portraits and other 
illustrations, including two excellent pictures of the church rooms 
and library at 501 Masonic Temple. A full“ Index to Important 
Subjects” is appended. Such works as these are invaluable to 
the future historian of the New Church at large, as well as to 
those living in the locality memorialized, and they should receive 
a wide and cordial welcome. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE “ ARCANA,” VOLUME V. 


For some reason the Convention, at its last session, strongly 
approved of the Rotch Edition and ignored the Library Edition 
of the works of Swedenborg. Both are proceeding steadily, the 
latter more rapidly than the former, and both have their excellen- 
cies which are many and their defects which are few. Rev. J. 
F. Potts goes on with the Library “Arcana” at a great pace, 
and we have before us the fifth volume which shows him to have 
brought out nearly half of the work. We need not repeat the 
high commendation already given. If he sometimes uses a mis- 
leading word like “insinuate,” he is generally above criticism as 
a translator. His unnecessary notes still trouble us, but they are 
becoming few in number and small in size. The outward qualities 
of this edition are unique in excellence. 
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THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SALVATION.* 


PROFESSOR STEVENS’s “ Christian Doctrine of Salvation” is an 
encyclopedic treatise on a great and important subject. It sur- 
veys in Part I. “ The Biblical Basis of the Doctrine’’; in Part II. 
“The Principal Forms of the Doctrine’’; in Part [II. “ The Con- 
structive Development of the Doctrine.” 

In the first part it devotes a chapter each to “ The Sacrificial 
System,” “The Prophetic Doctrine of Salvation,” “The Teach- 
ing of Jesus According to the Synoptic Gospels,” ‘The Pauline 
Doctrine,” “The Doctrine of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
“The Johannine Doctrine,” and finally collects the views in a 
Summary and Conclusions.”’ 

One is tempted to quote page after page from this clear and 
lucidly written volume. It is painstaking, and, to one who is 
interested in what can best be called “encyclopedic’”’ knowl- 
edge, it gives a quite comprehensive historic survey. A busy 
man who has little time for outside reading can obtain a good 
view of the material discussed by perusing the “ Summary and 
Conclusions.” A delightful feature all through the work is the 
wholesome spirit of the author. Where a large amount of con- 
flicting material, from nearly every available source is brought 
under review, one might easily pardon some controversial tend- 
ency. Yet that contentious spirit is completely suppressed, and 
one seems to hear nothing but the voice of ap earnest enquirer. 

It would seem that the spirit of perfect calmness, that is so 
refreshing, is an unconscious charm of the book, and I do not 
find that any criticism or review of the work has either noticed it 
or sought to penetrate it. Of course a reader may “see” 
things in a book which others, and even the author himself, might 
disclaim. So this may be a largely personal view of the present 
writer. But I cannot help being impressed with the fact that the 
real solidity of the work rests in the foundation upon which the 
author rests his own views and from which he looks at others, and 
that foundation is the Sacred Scriptures. Out of the Word he 


* The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. By PROF. GEORGE BARKER STEVENS, 
Pu.D,, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 1905. 546 pp. 
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establishes God’s primary characteristic of mercy (p. 28); upon 
the same ground he finds the conditions of salvation in man’s 
repentance, faith, and obedience (p. 29, and developed through 
many subsequent ones). 

The close of “The Biblical Basis of the Doctrine” leads the 
author to say in the last paragraph (p. 110): — 

The considerations which, more and more, seem to me to be decisive for 
the general view, are those which are drawn from the determining concep- 
tions .. . namely, the emphasis on the person as the bearer of light and 
salvation, the definition of salvation in terms of actual cleansing, and the cor- 
relation of the death of Christ with the undoing of sin rather than with the 
conciliation of guilt or the satisfaction of law. . . . What the author had in 
the background of his mind I leave it for others to devise and elucidate; I 
can find in his (that is, John’s) writings no doctrine of a substitutionary 
satisfaction to the law or the wrath of God whereby the guilt of sin is can- 
celled. With even less plausibility, than in the case of the synoptists, is it 
claimed that the Johannine tradition attributes this expiatory view of his death 
to Jesus himself. 


The final survey of the one hundred and ten pages devoted to 
Part I. may almost be given in these few lines from the ‘“ Sum- 
mary and Conclusions ” : — 

The fact which most forcibly strikes our attention is that the biblical doc- 
trine respecting the nature of salvation stands forth in clear, strong relief: 
salvation is recovery from sin to holiness; it is the life of obedience, love, 
and service to God; it is sonship to God and fellowship with Him; in the 
last analysis it is God-likeness. In this cqnception all the voices of revela- 
tion meet and blend. 


One point that might strike a modern reader with some pecu- 
liar force is that in this whole review of the biblical basis of the 
doctrine of salvation there is no chapter, or even part of a chap- 
ter, devoted to the great subject of modern biblical criticism. 
The only direct allusion to it is where, reviewing the previous dis- 
cussion, the author says (p. 114) on “prophetism and legalism”: 
“The whole effect of modern criticism has been to demonstrate 
the priority of the former. The fully developed legal system as 
it lies before us in the Pentateuch is post-exilic.” This seems 
almost gratuitous, inasmuch as there is nothing of any impor- 
tance depending upon this statement, and it almost seems as if 
the author leaned not infrequently toward a friendly recogni- 
tion of everything that had found its way to some public recogni- 
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tion. And perhaps to this leaning toward popularity may be due 
his ignoring of the New Church or anything Swedenborgian, 
although his strongest positions would have found the most elo- 
quent words in the expressions of Swedenborg’ 

In the chapters of Part II. we find some trye characterization 
of “The Principal Forms of the Doctrine.” He considers suc- 
cessively ‘“‘ The Commercial Theory of Anselm, * «The Govern- 
mental Theory of Grotius,” “Modern Penal Satisfaction Theo- 
ries,” “‘ Modern Ethical Satisfaction or Ethicized Governmental 
Theories,” and Modern ‘ Subjective’ Theorie§. 

The reading of these heads of the chapters suggests readily 
that we have here “mainly an outline of the principal types of 
theory which have obtained in Christian thought regarding the 
specific problem of atonement. By means of :such a sketch it 
can best be shown in what various ways the death of Christ has 
been interpreted and how Christian reflection has attached itself 
now to one, now to another, of the biblical representations of the 
subject.” (p. 136.) 

It is well that the long, dreary discussions on God’ $ justice ”’ 
of the Shylock kind, the vicarious atonement and kindred doc- 
trines are put into plain view in the hundred pages devoted to 
them, not because they are in any way held in a living manner at 
this day, as the author distinctly states, but because, although 
distinctly obsolescent now, they have exercised a- long influence 
which is felt even to-day in a certain vague indefiniteness, largely 
due to the fact that authors and leaders do not’go to the true 
source for instruction. The author says in his \ wemgmetl and 
Conclusions ”’ (p. 243): — 

I know of no important treatise on our subject which has 0 few points of 
contact with Scripture. Its whole structure is built up in practical inde- 
pendence of biblical materials, and, naturally enough, is incapable of har- 
monization either with the biblical doctrine of God or of man.. 

If this side of the subject were more alive at this day it would 
be very interesting to quote the author’s clear statement of diffi- 
culties which he finds in the various “theories” in “:The Princi- 
pal Forms of the Doctrine.” While.done in the most: simple and 
inoffensive manner, it is a merciless laying bare of the inher- 
ent weaknesses, contradictions, and absurdities of a ance rigidly 
held doctrine. But, on the whole, this part will be found to invite 
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the most frequent “skips” with general readers. The student 
will value the bibliographic side, which is quite full in the 
footnotes. 

To the present writer the most “live” portion of the whole 
work is Part III.—‘ The Constructive Development of the Doc- 
trine.” The headings of the chapters in it are suggestive in 
themselves. They are: 1st, “The Christian Concept of God”; 
2d, ‘The Personality of the Saviour”; 3d, “The Sin from which 
Jesus Saves”; 4th, “The Nature and Ends of Punishment” 
sth, “‘ The Forgiveness of Sins”; 6th, “The Relation of Christ 
to Mankind”; 7th, “The Relation of Christ to Human Sin”; 
8th, “‘ The Necessity of Christ’s Death”; gth, “‘ The Satisfaction 
of God in the Work of Christ”; 1oth, “Eternal Atonement” ; 
11th, “Salvation by Union with Christ”; 12th, “‘ The Christian 
Character”; 13th, “‘ Salvation and the Kingdom of God’’; 14th, 
“Salvation and Human Destiny”; closing with the final “‘ Sum- 
mary and Conclusions.” 

The main subject, the consideration of which has given birth 
to the volume before us, is already disclosed in the author’s words 
quoted from page 110, where salvation is declared as defined “ in 
terms of actual cleansing, and the correlation of the death of 
Christ with the undoing of sin, rather than with the conciliation 
of guilt, or the satisfaction of law.”’ But the final description and 
definition of terms clears the subject more evidently. Not the 
least interesting side of this final clearing process is the evident 
acknowledgment of the value that underlies the old terms that 
have done service in the discussion of such long standing, but 
which must be used with the truth in view that has given them 
birth. | 

The following terms are to be viewed as elements that are 
needed in the concept of salvation: It includes Righteousness, 
not in the old “sense of retributive justice,” but as “ holy love”’; 
the Passion of the Cross, not as an arbitrary means of forgive- 
ness, but as “the consummate revelation of the divine love, be- 
cause it shows what love is willing to do, and what it is its very 
nature to do, in order to save.” The Lord’s Saving is accom- 
plished “by founding and fostering by the Spirit of his life 
among and in them the kingdom of the God-like.” The grace 
of God is absolute and free, and from it flow redemption and 
forgiveness. 
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Christ atones for sin in the sense of judging, condemning, and abolishing 
it. He is substituted for men in the sense in which perfect love takes the 
place and bears the burdens of its objects. He gives the ransom which love 
always pays in its vicarious devotion. But this is no mere transactional pro- 
cedure done outside of us. We must enter into its meaning and make it our | 
very own. We must die with Christ in self-giving if we would rise and walk ~ 
with Him in newness of life. . . . The sinner in his sin can see in God only 
the wrathful Judge. Christ enables him to contemplate him in his mercy and 
pity. . . . His death created no new fact in God. His mission was to incite 
mankind to faith in the infinite love of God. . . . Here emerges the truth of 
“eternal atonement.” In the work of Christ we behold a transcript of the 
eternal passion of the heart of God on account of sin. . . . The work of 
Christ is not a mere provision for man’s salvation, or a condition precedent, 
but an actual work of salvation, a real moral recovery of men from sin to 
goodness. . . . He lived, labored, suffered, and died that we might not live 
the isolated and selfish life. (pp. 532-535.) 


These are extracts from the ‘Summary and Conclusions,” to 
which the consideration of the topics in Part III. have led the 
author. Though they give some idea of the author’s generally 
clear and lucid statements, they fail, on the other hand, to give 
fully the fresh, breezy spirit that pervades this whole section. 
One needs for this really to read the book, which is full of naive 
confessions, logical disquisitions, critical judgments, and juxta- 
positions of old theological statements with modern simplicity of 
thought. As a specimen embodying some of these qualities, let 
us cite this from page 531 : — 


The studies which have resulted in the preparation of this volume have con- 
vinced me that the ultimate choice among theories of atonement reduces, at 
last, to the alternative between the penal satisfaction and the moral theory. 
. . » The former is based in a thorough-going dualism, which introduces divi- 
sion and antagonism everywhere — first and chiefly into the nature of God 
Himself; the latter is based on the divine unity and love. Historically con- 
sidered, the penal theory is kindred to the theology of late Jewish legalism, 
while the ethical view is deduced from Jesus’ conception of the divine father- 
hood. In the former, atonement is a precondition of salvation; in the latter 
it is a name for the actual work of saving men. According to the former, the 
first work of Christ is to save God Himself from inner discord by averting 
war among his attributes; according to the latter, He came to rescue the sin- 
ful sons of men to the Father’s house and the Father’s fellowship. . . . The 
choice should be frankly made between them. 


This extracéfas also been made because it exhibits another 
tendency to clearness in this whole subject, which the author 
states (p. 529) thus :— 
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I have sought to show that each type of explanation has its own concept of 
God underlying it, and that the choice of a theory must be based upon a cor- 
responding conception of his nature and action. 


A particularly delightful chapter is the one on ‘“ The Christian 
Concept of God.” 

He says on page 263 : — 

Do not the variations of view among Christian thinkers respecting the 
nature and policy of God show that the whole subject is in hopeless confu- 
sion? ... The revolt of our times against the older theories of atonement is 
the result of the conviction that they were not developed from the Christian 
conception, or, at any rate, were only derived from it by a one-sided and 
exaggerated application of some of its elements. This is, at bottom, the one 
indictment which our age brings against the earlier forms of speculation; 
they are not adequately Christian. By the Christian conception of God I 
understand, primarily, Christ’s own conception. 


This, the biblical conception of God, leads the author to say 
unequivocally and fully, even as voicing chiefly the confession of 
the modern day, that God is Love, which is developed from the 
Lord’s presenting the divine as a Father. 

One would wish to transcribe pages from this chapter, because 
our own concepts of the divine so fully coincide with it, but we 
must forbear, in order to leave room for the next great consider- 
ation, “The Personality of the Saviour” (pp. 287-303). This 
and the former chapters are to us, perhaps, the most important 
of the whole book. The present one shows how near to a true 
estimate of the Saviour one can come who searches the Scrip- 
tures instead of the man-made creeds ere shaping his own esti- 
mate. It also shows how much nearer yet one could come who 
could also divest himself of the tendencies to be merely moral 
when pure materiality has already been rightly discarded: I 
mean if he could take a truly spiritual view. 

For his own full belief in the “sinless holiness” of Jesus, the 
author sums up the results of his readings in these two state- 
ments of reasons : — 

1. The fact that His life reveals to us, under the closest scrutiny, no moral 
stain; and 

2. The fact that those who companied with Him, friends and fdes alike, 
received and attested the same impression. (pp. 289-291.) 


How apt this picture of the living Lord: — 
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The sinlessness of Jesus was something more than innocence: it was ful- 
ness, positive perfection of life. Jesus was no recluse; His holiness was no 
cloistered virtue. His character was not of that negative, ascetic type whose 
ideal is to escape from the sinful world and dwell apart in holy contempla- 
tion. Nor did His perfection consist in a repression or toning down of any 
of the legitimate powers of manhood. He mingled freely with his fellow- 
men at their work and their recreations, in their joys and in their sorrows. 
His life was always at its maximum of energy and strength. He had no fear 
of being soiled by contact with the world. . . . His ideal of greatness was 
found in service and self-giving. ... He was not, indeed, constantly pro- 
fessing his humility, his desire to serve and bless, his eager interest in 
others; that would have been an estentation. He just lived an unpretentious 
life of absolute devotion to the highest good of his brother-men. His was 
the perfectly useful life. 


In presenting this picture of Jesus purely from the gospel nar- 
ratives, the author is aware how far he has departed from ‘the 
theological traditionalism,” which has talked of “divine justice,” 
“divine wrath,” “back debts,” “‘accumulated guilt,” and the 
like, where the gospels had appeared to need doctrinal reenforce- 
ment. He therefore says (p. 293) :— 


For myself, I must incur the reproach of breaking with our theological tra- 
dition entirely on this point. I find the gospel, and the whole gospel, in 
Jesus Himself, presented with a clarity, a simplicity, a transcendent beauty, 
and matchless power nowhere equalled. 


From what has been said so far it may appear that Professor 
Stevens’s volume on “ The Christian Doctrine of Salvation” is 
deserving quite unstinted praise for directing the thought to 
wholesome living, rather than dogmatic formulas, and especially 
in leading to a wholesome tendency of viewing important relig- 
ious topics from the Word of God instead of from church tradi- 
tion, and, finally, basing it upon a wholesome scriptural view of 
the Saviour Himself. 

But with all this it is needful, for the sake of our own people, 
to add that with this book the Christian doctrine of salvation 
steps upon distinctly Unitarian ground, both with regard to the 
Lord and the Sacred Scriptures. We read (p. 298): — 


Now there are many to whom such a summary of the New Testament 
facts will seem quite inadequate, unless we add later metaphysical terms of 
ecclesiastical theology, and state of what “substances” Christ is composed, 
how two “natures” are conjoined in His person by a “hypostatic union,” and 
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affirm that as to His divine nature He was “eternally begotten” of the 
Father’s essence. If these assertions contribute anything to the significance, 
value, or intelligibility of Christ’s work and person, let them by all means be 
employed. 


Perhaps the author’s_own views are included in the lines 


following : — 


Many regard them, however, as/the survivals of extinct theological contro- 
versies . . . and in no practical way longer serviceable to our apprehension 


of Christ. 


What we can gather of the difference between the Lord and 
other men seems to be couched in words like these : — 


The various forms in which the representative relation of Jesus to men 
is expressed . . . are the witnesses to the impression made by his life and 
personality. They testify at once to the reality and to the ideality of his 
humanity. They describe his fitness, his competence to be the Saviour. 
In him, for the first time [italics ours] we see humanity at its climax. The 
title (the Son of God) was, doubtless, a messianic designation. . . . It was 
the symbol of what was most peculiar and characteristic in the inner life of 
Jesus: his sense of a unique relation to God out of which grew his sense of 


his unique mission. (p. 296.) 


While these “ practical”’ views coincide with modern advanced 
Unitarianism, it does by no means follow that Professor Stevens’s 
final word in his estimate of Jesus is spoken, for he confesses 
(p. 297): — 

The full and precise nature of that union of the Son with the Father we 
are unable adequately to define; we can only see it on the side which is 
turned toward us. But we can understand it well enough to see that it is 
clothed with rich and intelligible meanings. 


Perhaps some of his own thoughts are reflected in his quota- 
tion from Dr. Somerville (p. 299): — 

The Christ is more than man; he is divine; but his divinity, in so far as 
it is apprehensible by us, is that of which human nature is capable, without 
which it is an imperfect and fragmentary thing, and infinitely less than what 
God made it to be—a divinity which he communicates to as many as receive 
him and in him become children of God. 


Here divinity and humanity are so simply mixed that it is 
difficult to know where one ends and the other begins — and 
there is where the truths entrusted to the New Church would 
bring clearness and distinctness to Professor Stevens. 
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That he has no clear foundation in the Word as a divine reve- 
lation appears from his distrust of the gospels, which he terms 
“reports”’ and “reflections,” so that “we have no direct access 
to the consciousness of Jesus.” (p. 288 and elsewhere.) 

We are too near the immense labors which modern criticism 
has entailed, to expect that men like Professor Stevens will form 
their estimate of the Sacred Scriptures upon original lines and in 
the light of psychology rather than history under the rod of an 
inflexible form of words (implied by the names, “ Jehovistic” 
and “Elohistic” and their ramifications); but we are not too 
near the world’s desire of seeing religious truths rationally. 
When, therefore, such works as the volume before us betray so 


‘much earnest and sincere effort to view the most momentous 


themes from new standpoints— even the Sacred Scriptures — 
though overborn by too limited reasoning — there is hope that 
New-Church writers will try anew to help the world in its birth- 
throes of new understanding, bringing the momentous truths in 
her kéeping nearer to common thought, for we may be sure that 
even such difficult subjects as the Doctrine of the Divinity of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and its twin doctrine, the Divinity of the Word, 
can be so stated that one who will can see them rationally. 

The fact that no clear distinction between what is divine and 
what is human has been made since the creation until the coming 
of the Christ, and that no human apprehension of this great dis- 
tinction was possible until Swedenborg called attention to the 
clean-cut separation between what is material and what is spiritual, 
as well as between what is spiritual and what is divine, is in 
reality too new to be expected in Professor Stevens’s book. The 


new knowledge (of discrete degrees) cannot enter until the 


purely human in the Bible is distinguished from the truly divine ; 
but as soon as it gains any foothold, the marvellous psychology 
can be studied in the ‘perfect, the divine Word as an inner mean- 
ing, which, while it partly transcends human wisdom, is yet ca- 
pable of ever bringing to it new enlightenment. 

The value of Professor Stevens’s work would be much en- 
hanced by an adequate bibliography. The Index is fairly com- 
plete, and the book presents a very readable aspect. 
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LiBRARY EpDITION oF “TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION.” 


Tuts work will require two volumes, and the first is before us. 
The translator’s note is as follows: — 

_ To convey to the English reader the meaning of the original with the ut- 
most attainable accuracy and fulness and clearness has been the aim and 
effort of the translator in this, as in his previous translations. In parts of 
this work he has had valuable suggestions from the Rev. Alfred Acton, from 
the Rev. Philip Cabell, and from Mr. Marston Niles; and the Rev. Edwin 
Gould has compared the entire translation with the original, and many of his 
suggestions have been adopted. 


Joun C. AGER. 

This shows remarkable care to avoid omissions, a very impor- 
tant matter. Mr. Ager freely inserts the word “ principle,” to 
help translate a neuter adjective used as a noun, but he returns 
to stronger English by saying simply, “Goods should be done 
because they are of God and from God.” Memoradile is “ mem- 
orable relation” still, but “concerning” is omitted from the 
headings of chapters. No footnotes are used. 

A single specimen may show the wide difference between the 
former translation and this one. No, 69 says:— 

Quod homo tantum in sapientia de bono et vero ex Divina Omniscentia sit, 
guantum secundum Divinum ordinem vivit, est causa, guia omnis amor boni et 


omnis sapientia veri, seu omne bonum amoris et omne verum sapientiac, est a 


Deo. 


The former translation of the same publishing house read as 
follows : — 

The reason that man is so far in wisdom, concerning the good and the true, 
from the divine omniscience, as he lives according to divine order, is, because 
all the love of good, and all the wisdom of truth, or all the good of love, and 
all the truth of wisdom, are from God. 


Mr. Ager’s rendering is : — 


From the Divine omniscience man has wisdom respecting what is good and 
true to the extent that he lives in accordance with the Divine order, because 
all love of good and all wisdom of truth, or all good of love and all truth of 
wisdom, are from God. 


By the new translation the involved construction is relieved 
and fewer words are used. 
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We are surprised to see zi//a rendered “field” (n. 69). 
‘‘Farm” might do, but several passages would show that Sweden- 
borg meansa “village.” The difficult but common phrase omnia 
et singula is sometimes translated “each and all things,” but is 
this grammatical? urus in connection with love and fire is 
translated “nothing but” (n. 77), a rendering rather too free for 
our ear. 

These are small points, and our conviction is that this transla- 
tion will prove generally acceptable as a standard edition. 


CONISTON. * 


Not many months ago, Mr. Upton Sinclair’s book, entitled 
“The Jungle,” appeared, attacking the evils of the Chicago 
packing houses. As Bookman says :— 


Never did any novel in our times receive such extraordinary notice, both in 
quantity and quality. ‘“*The Jungle” stirred the President of the United 
States to official action; it made Congress legislate; it was read all over Eu- 
rope, and was quoted in the debates of the British Parliament; and it led to 
the cancelling of contracts in the commissariat of foreign armies. 


In June, Mr. Churchill’s book was published, and its sales rap- 
idly overtook those of its predecessor just referred to. This is 
accounted for by the fact that it deals with the deepest and most 
widespread evils of our national life, instead of with local evils in 
a single branch of business; and it seeks a remedy, not in a 
propaganda of socialism, but in political purification and right- 
eousness of civic life. It is, indeed, a novel of a high order in 
every respect, instead of a compilation of disagreeable facts. It 
is a fine example of the way in which the writer of fiction may 
turn his talents to good service for his country, in making the 
evils which injure her apparent and very real. And in this in- 
stance it is done with such appreciation of the good that is usu- 
ally mixed with the evil in human nature, that the reader is led 
to feel that there is no exaggeration —that the evil is as bad and 
as dangerous as it is painted. 

In Jethro Bass the evolution of the political boss is described. 


* Coniston. By WINSTON CHURCHILL. New York and London: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1906. 12mo.cloth. 543 pp. §1.50. 
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And in his rival, Isaac Worthington, is described the evolution of 
the railroad magnate and capitalist, more respectable, but also 
more, instead of less, harmful in corrupting legislation and con- 
trolling elections for selfish purposes. Indeed, one is led to pity 
more than to blame Jethro who seems, through ignorance rather 
than any evil intention, to be led on from success in managing a 
country-town election into dominance over his State, and the 
exercise of like power in shaping the affairs of the nation. 
Honest, truthful, and faithful to his promises, but keen in his 
perceptions of human nature and shrewd in dealing with men 
and controlling them, we find much to like in him as a man, while 
deploring the great evils of his career asa politician. And we 
realize as never before, the subtlety with which this kind of cor- 
ruption has crept into the political life of the nation. How easy 
it might be for any of us to slip into the practice of similar evils 
without realizing it. The father may influence his son; or the 
friend, or neighbor, or employer may exert a personal influence 
which takes away from others the use of the freedom and reason 
which are essential to true citizenship. So Jethro began to influ- 
ence those on whose property he held mortgages, and those who 
had goods which they wished to sell to him. There seemed to be 
nothing wrong in it at first. Thus gradually he slipped into the 
relations of the political boss, and perhaps he never would have 
realized the nature of what he was doing, had not his love for 
Cynthia—a pure-souled maiden, daughter of a Cynthia whom he 
had loved in his youth with all that was noble in his heart—led 
him to see his life with her eyes. The horror of that awakening 
is thus described: — 

“Uncle Jethro,” she said, “ yesterday something happened. I could not 
stay in Boston longer.” 

He nodded. 

“T had to come to you.” 

He nodded again. 

“I—I read something.” To take a white-hot iron and sear herself would 


have been easier than this. 
“ Yes,” he said. 


“I would believe no one,” she said, “I will believe no one— until — unless 
you tell me. Uncle Jethro,” she cried in agony, “ Uncle Jethro, tell me that 
those things are not true!” 
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She waited a space, but he did not stir. There was no sound save the 
song of Coniston water under the shattered ice. 

““Won’t you speak to me?” she whispered. “ Won't you tell me that they 
are not true?” 

His shoulders shook convulsively. O for the right to turn to her and tell 
her that they were lies! He would have bartered his soul for it. What was 
all the power in the world compared to this priceless treasure he had lost? 
Once before he had cast it away, though without meaning to. [When her 
mother had stood in the same place asking him to desist from this career at 
its outset]. Then he did not know the eterna] value of love — of such love 
as those two women had given him. Now he knew that it was beyond value, 
the one precious gift of life, and the knowledge had come too late. Could 
he have saved his life if he had listened to that other Cynthia? 

**Won’t you tell me that they are not true?” 

Even then he did not turn to her, but he answered. Curious to relate, 
though his heart was breaking, his voice was steady — steady as it always had 
been. 

“]—TI’ve seen it comin’, Cynthy,” he said. “I never knowed anything I 
was afraid of before—but I was afraid of this. I knowed what your notions 
of right and wrong was— your— your mother had them. They’re the princi- 
ples of good people. I—I knowed the day would come when you'd ask, but 
I wanted to be happy as long as I could. I hain’t been happy, Cynthy. But 
you was right when you said I’d tell you the truth, S—solI will. I guess 
them things which you speak about are true—the way I got where I am, and 
the way I made my livin’. They—they hain’t put just as they ought to be, 
perhaps, but that’s the way I done it in the main.” 

It was thus that Jethro Bass met the supreme crisis of his life. And who 
shall say he did not meet it squarely and honestly? Few men of finer fibre 
and more delicate morals would have acquitted themselves as well. That was 
a judgment day for Jethro; and though he knew it not, he spoke through 
Cynthia to his Maker, confessing his faults freely and humbly, and dwelling 
on the justness of his punishment; putting not forward any good he may 
have done, nor thinking of it, nor seeking excuse because of the light that 
was in him. Had he been at death’s door in the face of nameless tortures, 
no man could have dragged such a confession from him. Buta great love 
had been given him, and to that love he must speak the truth, even at the 
cost of losing it. 


It was Isaac Worthington, the railroad magnate, who had 
caused these things to be published about Jethro Bass; and who 
had talked piously and hypocritically about him as one who had 
corrupted the ballot, with the single purpose of winning away the 
confidence of the voters to himself in order to use them for the 
very same selfish purposes, or even ten-fold worse. And here 
the iniquity appears in its greatest magnitude—not in the sim- 
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plicity and ignorant shrewdness of such men as Jethro Bass, who 
know not the evil that they are doing to their country—but in 
the educated rich and honored citizens and church members who 
hypocritically pose as reformers in order to transfer this power 
to themselves, and with their eyes wide open to the enormity of 
the evil they are working to the government, which should be for 
the people and by the people, deliberately conspire against the 
welfare of their country for the sake of selfish advantage and gain. 
This is the great lesson which the book emphasizes, and in these 
days, when the minds of men are ready to receive it. 


Sipe-Licuts. * 


DurRInG the interval between the expiration of the permit to 
excavate Gezer in Palestine and the granting of another, the 
explorer, Macalister, returned to England and prepared an excel- 
lent popular summary of the recent operations, intending to show 
how much light has been thrown on the Scriptures. He gives 
the history of Gezer and then has chapters on the Horites, or 
cave-dwellers, the idolatry and human gacrifices, calf-worship, 
city walls, methods of house-building, “ ns, pottery, and 
precious metals. Wells and drawing water, temples such as 
Samson destroyed, wedges of gold, and-other subjects are illus- 
trated by clear photographs as well as by descriptions. Whena 
“tongue of gold,” such as Achan took from Jericho, was found at 
Gezer, no one was allowed to speak of it lest the natives should 
be stimulated to plunder the mounds, but it is mentioned here 
and figured. Such a book is not only deeply interesting, but it 
will do good in calling attention to the work of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 


THE CONVENTION JOURNAL. 


THE Journal of the sessions held in Cincinnati in May last 
made its appearance in August and showed a gratifying purpose 
to avoid undue expansion. The index is reduced to half the 
space of last year, but it is still double rather than single and is 


* Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer. By R. A. STEWART MACALIs- 
TER. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1906. 232 pages. $1.25. 


Illustrated. 
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unnecessarily amplified. Certain glaring blank spaces still ap- 
pear. The secretaries deserve credit for their good work in gen- 
eral and for this effort to attain conciseness in particular, but 
they are obviously hindered by the unreasonable length of some 
reports, such as those of the Board of Missions, the Evidence 
Society, and the Guiana Mission; and there is some duplication. 
There are 274 pages as compared with 290 last year. 


A PopuULAR STATEMENT. * 


PasTOR Manpy has produced an admirable pamphlet in answer 
to the questions, Who was Swedenborg? and, What is the New 
Church? It contains a biography of Swedenborg, an account of 
his works, a history of the organization of the New Church, sta- 
tistics, and brief statements of doctrine, with requirements for 
confirmation. There are portraits of Swedenborg and of his 
father, pictures of his residence and of the preserved garden- 
house, and other views. Just such a book is lacking in this 
country, and this one seems worthy of translation into English 
and other languages. 


COMPOSITIONS OF REv. G. G. DANIEL. 


THE cordially welcome missionary from British Guiana is add- 
ing to our means of praising the Lord. He has published, 
“Stretch Forth Thy Hand,” a hymn for “sons of Afric,” providing 
the music for words of another; and an anthem, wholly of his 
composition, called ‘‘ The New Jerusalem,” with five stanzas and 
refrain. Both are well adapted to popular singing. 


* Swedenborg och Nya Kyrkan. By C. J. N. Mansy. Stockholm. 1906. 
68 pages. Illustrated. 
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Character and Spiritual Meaning. $1.00. 


By Rev. L. P. Mercer. 
Notes on the Gospel of Mark. Sug- 
gestions of Spiritual Doctrine. Paper, 
15 cents. 


By Rev. Edward Oraig Mitchell. 

The Parables of the New Testament 
Spiritually Unfolded. With an Intro- 
duction on Scripture Parables; their 
Nature, Use, and Interpretation. $1.25. 


By Rev. Samuel Noble. 

The Divine Law of the Ten Com- 
mandments Explained, according to 
both its Literal and its Spiritual Senses. 
$1.00. 


By A. Payne. 
A Study of the Internal or Spiritual 
Sense of the Fifth Book of Moses, 
called Deuteronomy. 75 cents. 


Psalm of the Good Shepherd. 
Psalm XXIII. Spiritually Explained. 
50 cents. 


Studies of the Five Books of Psalms. 
By Rev. Messrs. JOHN WORCESTER, 
THEODORE F. Wricut, H. CLINTON 
Hay, ALBINUS F. Frost, and WILLIAM 
H. MAYHEW. Paper, 20 cents. 


By Rev. John Worcester. 
Lectures on Genesis and Exodus. 75 
cents. 


Matthew’s Gospel. 60 cents. 
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STANDARD NEW-CHURKCH BOOKS. 


The Life and Mission of Emanuel _ S With 


Portrait. Benjamin Worcester $2.00 
Swedenborg and the New Church. James Reed ‘ . 50 cents 
Lectures.on the New Dispensation. Benjamin F. Barrett . 60 cents 
The Divine Word Opened. Jonathan Bayley 1.00 
Emanuel Swedenborg, Servus Domini. John Bigelow. 

Paper. . 50 cents 
Discrete Degrees in Successive and Rimaltancous Order. 

Nathan C. Burnham. Illustrated by 4.00 
Dictionary of Correspondences. 1.25 
Documents Concerning the Life and of 

Swedenborg. 3 Vols. . ‘ 12.00 
The Nature of Spirit and of Man as a Spiritual Being. 

Chauncey Giles. 50 cents 
Life Eternal. Theodore F. Wright 75 cents 
Our Eternal Homes. John Hyde , 1.25 
The Science of Correspondences Elucidated. Edw ard Made- 

ley , 1.50 


Swedenborg’s Doctrine of Correspondence. Bowie P. Mercer 75 cents 
An Appeal in Behalf of the Views Held by the New Church. 


Samuel Noble . 75 cents 
Outlines of the Religion ol Philosophy of Swedenborg. 

Theophilus Parsons 50 cents 
The Professor’s Letters. With Portrait of the Dathicin The- 

ophilus Parsons. ‘ . 60 cents 

Paper boards . 3° cents 
The Holy Word in its own Defence. Abiel Silver . 75 cents 
The Swedenborg Concordance. 6 vols. Half Morocco. 

Each. 5.00 
Swedenborg and the Doctrines of the New Church. _—_ 

dolph L. Tafel 1.75 
The Elements of Character. Mary G. Ware . as cents 
Compendium of the Theological ee of Swedenborg. 

Samuel M. Warren 1.50 
Correspondences of the Bible. Joba Worcester. 2 vali Each 1.00 
Spiritual Interpretation of the Scriptures. John Worcester 

Genesis and Exodus. . 75 cents 

Matthew’s Gospel. . 60 cents 
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Works of Emanuel Swedenborg. 


The Heavenly Arcana disclosed which are in the Sacred 
Scripture or Word of the Lord. 12 mo. Rotch Edition. 


Vols. I. to XVII. Each $1.25 
Heaven and Hell; also the Intermediate -agadeg or World of 

Spirits. 8 vo. socents. By mail . 68 cents 

12 mo. Rotch Edition $1.25 
The Earths in our Solar System, which are called Planets, 
and the Earths in the Starry Heavens; their Inhabitants, 
and Spirits and thence. 12 mo. Rotch Edition. 

The Final Judgment and the Destruction of Babylon; also 
Continuation concerning the Final Judgment and concern 

ing the Spiritual World. 12 mo. Rotch Edition. Paper. 35 cents 
The Intercourse between the Soul and the — 12 mo. 

Rotch Edition. Paper : - 1§ cents 
Four Doctrines of the New Jerusalem. Concerning the 
Lord; the Sacred Scripture; a Life According to the 
Precepts of the and Faith. 12 mo. Rotch 

Edition ; $1.00 
Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Love and the 

Divine Wisdom. 8 vo. 30 cents. By mail . . 42 cents 
12 mo. Rotch Edition, with Intercourse between the Soul 

and the Body $1.00 

24 mo. Cloth 30 cents. "Paper cents 
Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Providence. 8 vo. 

40 cents. By mail . . 56 cents 

12 mo. Rotch Edition 

24 mo. Cloth, 30 cents. Paper, ro > cents. By mail . 13 cents 
The Apocalypse Revealed. 8 vo. 2 Vols. Each 4o cents. 

By mail . . 58 cents 

12 mo. Rotch Edition. 3 Vols. $3.75 

Conjugial Love. 8 vo. 40 cents. By mail. . 58 cents 

The True Christian Religion. 8 vo. 60 cents. By mail g2 cents 

. $3-75 


12 mo. Rotch Edition. 3 Vols. 
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